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METHODS  IN  GREEK. 


In  ootinPctkn  with  the  nbovc  title  Rome  fti)[)roh('nsion  may  l)c 
pariionrti  list  (ho  icilagogical  vylm-  of  any  « tfort^  liaving  &!>  th'ir 
i'i)j('C't  tiio  Hcciiriiig  of  iKtfcr  results  froni  llic  tiwliiiig  <.f  (Jrcrk 
fihoukl  l)t'  ncrioiisly  called  In  question;  especially  so  if  those  efforts 
KhouM  be  Busi)ccted  of  having,  as  a  further  object,  the  popularizing 
of  a  study  which  many  regard  as  yielding  results  altogetiier  dis- 
proportionate to  the  energy  expended   in  mastering  its  subjeet- 
niatter.     The  present  writer  liaa  no  desire  to  invite  criticism  on 
this  score;  it  li  not  as  a  propagandist  or  even  an  apologist  of 
elassieal  studies  that  he  now  takes  his  pen  in  hand.    Since  under- 
graduate days,  his  own  intelleotnal  pabulum  has  been  too  largely 
drawn  from  niatorinls  furnished  by  tho  mathematical  and  natural 
pcicnces  (especially  Astronomy  and  its  ministering  subjects)  for 
bim  to  doubt  their  transcendont  value  both  from  a  fonnal  and  a 
utilitarian  standpoint.     For  developing  the  power  of  inductive 
reasoning— the  most  valuable  intellectual  gift  which  an  ideal  edu- 
cation can  bestow  upon  man — they  have  no  equals.    Their  appli- 
cation to  the  different  purports  of  trade  and  commerce  is  so  mani- 
fold, 80  indiaponsiblo,  that  it  is  cheerfully  conceded  that  they  must 
forever  remain  tho  chief  instrument  of  an  enlightened  educational 
system.     But  while  all  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  still  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  a  certain  proportion,  however  small,  of  the 
product  of  such  a  system,  will  coirinue  to  be  scholars  trained  in 
the  language,  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece. 
It  is  even  desirable  that  such  should  be  the  case.    The  probability 
is  surely  strong  enough  to  justify  some  labor  in  this  snmll  comer 
of  the  educational  vineyard;  the  desirability  will  bo  duly  con- 
sidered  liefore  proceeding  to  a  detailed  explication  of  the  objects 
of  this  paper. 

Treating  a  certain  negative  phase  of  the  subject  first,  it  may 
l)e  urged  that  no  one  should  ever  enter  upon  tho  study  of  a 
langtia'^*  which  one  does  not  intend  to  follow  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion, that  is,  until  one  is  able  to  read  and  write  it  with  toleral^lc 
ease.  Tho  a<lvantages  of  langiiage  study  are  not  reaped  in  any 
great  degree  until  after  the  intelligent  mastery  of  a  language. 
Of  course  some  disciplinary  value  may  attach  itself  to  the  initial 
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„„.l   iu,..ii,M.li.itr  .ta;..-.  u(  Lili^uap-  ^t...lv,   if  il.c  Mil.jr.M-muth  r 
i^  pr.i).  rlv  i.ivsfi.f.l :  l.ut  lianlly  to  hucIi  ini  ••xtcnt  as  t..  jiHtit.v 
tl...  ..xiMn'.lit.nv  ii.  sn.-h  a  way.  ..f  tiiiu^  wind,  might  !«•  -Icv-.U-.l 
to  „,lur  Mn.ru>  ..f  ...i-ial  ..r  grcaior  .li..-ii.liiu.ry  vnhie.  aiul  with 
wlii.-li   lli.iv    is  aHs,H'iat.'.l   a   i.i.'iv    pn.nounrv.i    an.l     niinu'iluit.' 
utilitv.     All.!  apiiii.  tiii«l<r  a  svstcin  liki>  our  own.  whfi-f  kiiow- 
l.MJm:  „f    ,1„.    ..l.iiu'i.ts    of    a    lauKiiap-    i'*    t''^';';i    ••>'    "    written 
pnlVli,.  ,.xai..i»atiun.    tl.o  Hul.j...-t-i..att.T   i.  har.lly  over   pn-iK-ily 
prfMi.t.,.!.       Tl.r    l.nn.taiion     i-    v.ry    stronj;    t..r    the  -tom-lu-r 
t.,   s.r    that    his    pupils   havr    a    ki.o.vh- Igr,    mor.-    or    l.ss    ti-iu- 
pnrarv.    <.f     thr    .v.p.iri..l    <  i.'n.r,nts    for    tlu-    r.-.iuinMl    oirasion, 
without  trouhli.ia  hiuis»lf  to.,  iniu-h  with  the  way  that  knmvU-.lg.. 
i-  acinin-i,  siuoc    the    latter    i-^iut    is    lu.t,  as    a    rule,  hroajiht 
int..    evi.hiu-e    hv    tin     ..r.liuary    writnii    «-xaM.inati..u.        1  h' re- 
f,,r.-    th.'    point  ■  is    h.  M     stron>.ly  nr{:..l  that  those  only  should 
en.lmrk  ..u  th.-  stu.jy  of   *  lan.^uap  .   wl...  have  the   time  an.l    in- 
clination t(i  proi-eed  to  its  iiilellijjifiii  mastery. 

Aiu.)n{r  the  a.ivantaKON  whieh  one  who  ha.l    ihils    made    ilio 
lan>rua>re.   in  a  sens*",  his  ..wn,  would  reap,    ix^ssihly    the    most 
..hv.ous.  if  not  the  m<..st  important,  w..uhl  he  what  might  Ik-  ea lied 
the  rrrhal  a<lvaiitage.     For  the  purposes  of  tochnieal.  «'untitie.  or 
piiilos..phieal  stu.lv,  the  (Ireek  had  in  .me  rospoct  a  eortam  a.lvan- 
tau<>  over  an    Mnglish-speaking  ,:ers.m  of  to-dav.     The  former  ^ 
hmgaiige,  wliilo  c>pi<ms,  wiis  lu.t  cimiiosite,  and  readuy  lent  it- 
self to  the  expressi.)ii  ..f  anv  eoneeivahle  i.h'H.     But  all  the  iiuu^ty 
thousand   (Sroek   words,   wimse   aeceiituation   was   dotermineu   hv 
liie  Ale:an. Irian  jtrammarinns.  were  huilt  up,  hy  a  pr.K.-ess  ..f  den- 
vati.m  and  ooinpositi.m.  fr.mi  a  enmparatively  few  root  words, 
whieh  latter  would  form  the  v(K>ahnlary  of  o..nimon  things,  the 
voeahularv  of  ehildliood.     X..W  every  one  knows  how  much  niore 
..f  strcimth  an.l  vivi.lness  inlu-res  in  the  common  w..r.ls.  aequireit 
in  infancy,  than  in  the  more  complex  terms  acqulre.l  in  later  life. 
The  word,  "stnngth."  f.>r  example,  is  for  us  a  w..r.l  full  ot  lito 
ai,.!  vi.'..r,  the  term.  '•  ealisthcnies."  which  we  may  not  hear  until 
adult  life,  is  merelv  a  svinUd,  like  x— to  which  a  certain  meaning 
must  1m>  attaehe.l;"iu,ne  of  the  pr..duets  of  our  primitive  experi- 
t.nce  are  i)resent  to  sugg.'st,  strengthen,  or  emi)hasize  the  moaning 
f.f  the  now  word.     To  the  GrcH'k,  h<.w.>ver.  its  meaning  is,  in  all 
its  fuhic'ss,  reinfirced  hv  legi.ms  of  i)rimitive  assoi-iati.ms.     ^^  ith 
its  cntnp<ment  words,  Ha\<k  and  aOivos,  ho  has  been  familiar  from 
childhood ;  an.l  their  meanings  now  merge  together  in  a  new  pro- 
duct,  which  retains  the  strength  and  vivi.lness  of  its  .iriginals, 
Practicallv  n<.  sei.  ntitie  ..r   philosophical   term  exist.'.l   or  c.ml.l 
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cxirif  ill  liis  iunfjiuigf  wliij-li  wnilil  not,  oii  it-*  first  liourinp,  ponvi'V 
its  own  iiu'tiuiiig  to  tho  iuo:«i  illilirulr  (Mtiztii  ot'  Athi  uv  To  iiu 
Knglinliiuaji,  however,  the  >  .\u\y  of  u  new  acicuct'  i  'scnts  nut 
only  the  (litHciilticst  inlicrf'ut  in  its  »ulijoct-iuiittir,  bnt  al^o  thus*- 
( •  unL'Otfd  with  the  ma^^u rv  of  a  new  lunjiuujtc  Thi-  tiruis  uim'<1 
lire  for  the  most  part,  to  him,  uncouth  and  nieaningltMs,  ait.l  liin 
tiriit  cure  niunt  lio  to  futniliarizo  liiiuself  with  an  inini(  use  vot-ubu- 
lary.  During  th«>  tiincrt  imincdiati'ly  succeeding  tlic  renaissance, 
the  study  of  Latin  was  urged  on  |)raetieal  gronnd*,  as  all  knuw- 
hvlge  of  any  value  was  then  locked  up  in  that  language",  it  might 
l)C  said,  with  at  any  rate  an  approximation  to  tho  truth,  that  the 
inag:iticint  renulfs  of  modern  seimtitic  invcr^tigatiou  are,  '"  .  ' 
hwkea  up  in  the  Greek  language,  at  least  concealed  ben*'  U  '■ 
vocabulary. 

It  is  not  contended  for  a  monuiit  that  the  alxive  con«»iin.te8 
any  valid  rc».son  why  the  study  of  Gn-ek  should  precede  the  study 
of  natural  :^oienoe.  The  scientist,  in  a  sense,  does  ham  Greek; 
but  he  learns  it  as  he  reepiiro.-e  it,  and  in  the  |)roeess  disregards 
those  portions  of  the  language  not  essential  to  his  purposes.  His 
labor  in  this  connection  is  consequently  immensely  less  than  wouhl 
lie  the  case,  were  he  to  make  a  formal  stuely  of  the-  langtiage  a  \)Tv- 
liminary  to  a  course  in  sciene'C.  Whih'  no  one  wouhl  Ik-  justitieel 
in  learning  Gre ck  merely  e»n  ae*coimt  of  it^  connectie)n  with  mcKlern 
Hcientitic  terminoleigy,  still  it  is  here  urgt  il  that  one  who  has  for 
other  purjwscs  already  acquired  the  language,  has  in  this  nspex't 
im  incidental  advantage  not  shared  by  the  non-classical  reaeler,  who 
has  not  rece  ived  a  sjie'cial  scientitic  train'  'r.  As  the  Gre e'k  sedndar 
is  familiar  with  the  words  entering  in  {-ienttic  te-rms  in  the'ir 
pentcnce  cewnection,  they  appeal  Ni  liim  \  i  a  freshne-ss  and  vigor 
of  meaning,  which  no  English  duti.  -larv  can  lend  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  valieliV.-  of  the  al)ove  argume-nt  has  Iwon 
ehallengcd  by  very  '  •lidable  ..  ii  ovities.  Ihit  it  see-ms  to  the 
writer  that  IProfessoj  '  .lin  in  hi  admirable  work,  "  Educatiem 
as  a  Science,"  has  scarcely  treateei  this  phase  of  his  subject  with 
his  accustomed  fairness.  It  is  quite'  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  a 
Latin  word  has  seldeim  the  same  meaning  that  its  English  eleriva- 
tive  has.  Bnt  he  ennits  to  state  that  it  has  a  related  me-aning;  its 
meaning,  though  not  ihc  same,  is  always  simUnr  to  that  of  its 
Englisii  ehrivativt\  And  with  this  c;iuti(m  in  mind  the  lenruer 
will  Ik-  almost  as  much  benefite'el  by  the  similarity  of  meaning, 
as  he  would  by  its  absolute  ielentity.  The  Latin  word  "  aecipio," 
means  not  "  I  accept,"  but,  "  1  receive."  The  relatiem,  however, 
is  ohviotts.      Profe  ssor  Hain's  argument  wotihl  be  a  fair  irme,  in 
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tl.is  ,..,imoc-tioi.,  unlv  if  the  im.anin;.'  uf  "  iuripiu  "  wm-  ahsolutelv 
„uv(.lnt,..l  to  that  of  tlu-  Kufflisl.  w.-nl  '•  nwopt.       ^^  ith  ivgunl  to 
<..iontiiic  Kr.M.  .Id-ivol    fv..iM  tin-  G.vk   lic^  urgi's  the  ohjoctiou 
lliat   tlu'iv  is  ofU'i.  ainl.iti-.ii'v  imdvo.l  if  the  litoral  niciitni.-  ot 
ll,..  (;,•>  t'k  original  is  our  {iuLW.    This  vvouhl  apply  to  the  i.iajonty 
of  Fn..ii.li  \v..nb  as  wd',  if  taken  apart  from  their  coiitext.^^   It. 
M, -u-t   from   its  setfiiLcr,   we  e.Namine  the  wor.l  "  hanmu  ttM-,     we 
inifrht  ima^'im-  thi.t  it'  referred  to  some  kin.l  of  sc-ah"^;  hnt  seeinii 
it  in  a  Pcntenee-eonnertl.n.  wo  r^honl.l  hardly  he  likely  to  arisiitu 
it  a  wnmp  m(-anin-.     One  may  grant  that  a  Greek  scholar  wonht 
ho  more  inclined  to  eonnect  "aneurism"  with  tx  rtvpo:      than 
with      d^'fv/ji'i'w     hnt  the  meaninjr  in  the  former  case  would 
not  he  jnstliic  d  liv  the  eont.'.M.     When  the  English  word  "  aneur- 
ism "  was  ilr-l  eoiued,  it  would  have  lieen  spelt  aneurysm  (from 
a  ,'(,'(]!' t'a),t\\rm'rhaytvpvff^i6s,  &A  cataclysm,  from  HaTanX^Zco, 
through    H.tTa)i\t"S/.in;),  l,ad  proper  linguistic  precautions  hcen 
taken.     But  in  aiiv  event  the  meaning  is  not  hard  to  trace.     And 
the  iirinciple  of  contrast  would  be  as  effective  as  that  of  similarity 
in  vivifving  its  meaning.     In  those  few  cases  where  the  literal 
meaning;  of  the  Wc-rd  would  he  misleading,  as  in  "  Methodist, 
"  eudiometer,"  it  niav  he  pointed  out  that  the  literal  meaning  Wii  ^ 
not  misleading  when' the  Knglish  word  first  appeared.     In  every 
ease  such  meaning  is  siguiiieant  of  interesting  attendant  circum- 
stanees  connected  with  the  first  introduction  of  the  word. 

But  the  more  ]-ositive  advantages  which  accrue    to    a    Greek 
pcholar,  and  the  onlv  ones  which  would  justify  any  educational 
s^ystem  in  attempting  to  produce    Greek    scholars,    in    however 
limited  nmnhers,  are  those  derived  from  the  literary,  value  of  the 
fuliv-imistered  hmguago.    And  here  one  might  attempt  to  correct 
the  'iini)ression.  wiiich  to  a  certain  extent  prevails,  that  transla- 
tions of  the  Greek  classics  are  able    to    convey,    approximately 
(iioui-h,  tliis  literarv  vnlnc-,  in  so  far  as  any  sudi  exists:  A  short 
time  airo  the  i)resent  writer  dictated  to  a  high  school  class  a  proso 
i.araplirase  (with  which  some  pains  had  been  taken),  of  a  portion 
of  the  first  (^anto  of  Scott's  "  Lny  of  the  Last  Minstrel."    Tlumgh 
the  poem  referred  to  had  been  quite  recently  read  to  the  class, 
no  one  re.oirni/e.l  the  story  in  its  altered  form.    The  original  was 
then  read  to  (lie  class,  and  the  memlM^rs  were  invite<l  to  point  out 
liny  difTerence  in  meaning  k'tween  the  story  as  tohl  in  jn-ose,  and 
the  storv  as  told  in  verse.     No  difference  whatever  was  discern- 
ible.    Yet  the  differ,  tiee  in  effect  was  excee<lingly  marked.     The 
prose  version  made  very  insipid  reading,  while  the  original  was 
"rand  and  niiiguiticeni.'     The  <das^  wa>  tlun  askcil  to  syiid.oHze 
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tho  hari'  iiu'aniug  hy  tlu>  chai-actir  a.  They  thin  ilcckled  that 
the  pro^o  version  couhl  be  accurately  aymbolized  by  the  character 
a  alone,  as  it  contained  tlio  bare  meaning  and  nothing  more. 
Thcf  jioetioal  version  also  contained  the  bare  meaning,  and  aonu- 
tliing  moro,  which  was  symbolized  by  .r.  So  a  +  a;  would  rcpre- 
Bcnt  the  original  poem.  Now  a  +  x  was  grand  and  inspiriiig;  and 
the  class  was  then  directed  to  a  consideration  of  o  +  x —  x—a,  the 
pfuse  version.  This  was  decidedly  insipid.  The  class  was  theu 
iuvitiii  to  eon-tider  the  relative  merits  of  a  +  x  and  of  a.  It  was 
decided  that  a  +  x  was  v<ry  many  times  more  valuable  than  a. 
eonsiquently  that  x  was  many  times  more  valulable  than  a. 
This  .r  they' now  decided  to  call"'"  literary  effect,"  which  therefore, 
in  their  opinion,  was  many  times  more  valuable  than  the  bare 
menning.     And  who  will  say  that  they  were  wn.ng? 

But  literary  effect,  wliich  in  literature,  as  distinct  from  text- 
books and  scientific  and  technical  works,  is  so  nmch  more  valuable 
than  the  bare  meaning,  is  something  which  is  the  effect  of  many 
causes.     It  is  intlucnccd  by  the  linguistic  and  historical  associa- 
tions of  the  words  used  (compare  *'  horse  "  and  "  steid  ")  by  the 
varied  relations  of  the  diffennt  words  in  the  same  sentence — by 
the  relation  between  the  words  used  and  the  theme  on  which  they 
are  employed.     The  same  words  may  be  made  to  yield  a  vastly 
difft  rent  literary  effect  by  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  their 
airangement  in  a  sentence.     ''  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  Great," 
hardly  api)Oars  as  the  same  sentiment,  in  the  form,  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians."     It  may  be  said  that  each  literary  production 
has  a  literary  effect  of  its  own,  which  any  paraphrase,  any  change 
of  f(;rm,  any  change  even  in  the  word-order  will  destroy,  or  greatly 
modifv.     When  such  is  the  effect  of  paraphrase,  what  must  be  the 
effect  "of  a  translation  ?     This  effect  is  especially  enhanced  when 
the  translation  is  from  a  synthetic  to  an  analytic  language;  and 
most  especially  when  froui  a  synthetic  language  with  a  copious 
vocabulary,   and  develo]>ing  the  most  subtle  distinction  in  both 
word-meaning  and  sentence-meaning,  to  an  analytic  language  with 
a  limited   vocabulary,   and  comparatively   indifferent  to   refined 
linguistic  distinctions.     The  most  a  translation  can  accomplish  is 
to  give  the  bare  meaning;  the  literary  effect  must  be  completely 
lost.     It  is  not  deni(d  that  a  translation  has  literary  effect,  and 
nuiy  have  literary  value.     But  it  is  the  literary  effect  of  the  trans- 
lation, and  having  its  origin    in    the   translator.      It   is    nol    the 
literary  effect  of  the  original,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  reflect  the 
literary  genius  of  the  author.     To  read  Homer,  one  must  master 
Greek.'    Pope's  "  Iliad  "  is  not  Homer's  "  Iliad  " ;  nor  is  Jiwett'a 
"  Kepublie,"  the  "  Uepllblie  "  of  Plato. 
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.\u\v  ihc  lit(v:ir,v  v.ili'.c  <it'  iiiiy  laii-iiiijic  <>f  any  lityrary  pro- 
(lni'ii(.ri.  is  >iiiiH  iliiiii;'  which  cauiKit  lu'  (li'iiionstrati d ;  it  iiuis^t  bo 
iV  ll.  Tlif  rchiliv(>  lilinin-  valiu  of  Greek  aiui  of  any  otlier  tongue 
may  lie  stalcil ;  l^iu  thr  statement  ean  he  sn|ii)orte(l  l»y  indiroet 
evillence  alone.  Tlie  evidence  of  Knglisli  men  of  letters,  who  are 
Jamiliar  wilh  liotii  Kniilish  ami  (.invU,  is  practically  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  iirent  literary  sni)erinrity  of  tlreek.  The  evidence 
of  literary  men  of  other  nationalities,  who  understand  both  their 
iiwu  laiiiiua.iic  and  the  ancient  tdUiiue  of  Greece,  is  practically 
unaninK  lis  in  favnr  of  the  lilt  rary  superiority  of  the  latter.  Their 
testimony  has  onater  vv'ei-lu  from  tlie  fact  that  their  necessarily 
j;reater  familiai'itv  with  their  n.uive  tonjiiie  must  eiiahle  them  to 
apiircciate  more  f\illy  its  literary  value;  and  their  estimate  of  the 
lii(  rarv  value  of  a  foreign  toufi;ue,  however  careftiUy  mastered, 
m;;st  always  he  an  niuh'r  rather  than  an  over-estimate,  lu  th'ii 
ooiUKCtidn  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  tiiat  an  ostinuitc  of  the 
(•(imparative  literary  value  of  two  lanjiuajjes  is  wurtldess,  uulo-s 
cduiinji'  from  one  who  is  a  fair  master  of  c  ach,  and  that  a  bia^  in 
favor  (if  the  languajio  with  which  the  critic  is  more  familiar  must 
lie  e.Ki,(cted,  a  bias  whicli  sluMild  be  diri'Ctly  proportioned  to  the 
dilVereiice  of  d(>uree  of  familiarity.  To  the  aliove  consideration 
nuist  lie  added  tlu-  undoubted  fact  that  Ciireek  literature  has  most 
pow(  vt'nily  ijilhienced  all  mo<leru  literature.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  lit(  ralure  of  (!re(ce  and  that  of  any  modern  Kuropeaii 
nation  is  more  intimate  and  tlirect  than  any  connection  between 
the  respective  lit<'ratures  of  any  two  modern  nations.  The  unifying 
actus  of  all  that  is  <ireat(st  atid  most  (udnring  in  modern  litera- 
ture is  found  in  the  liti'ratnre  of  ancient  (Ireece.  The  tem])tat:on 
is  very  strong  to  dwell  u])on  this  point,  and  to  marshal  the  host 
of  evidence  which  may  lie  adduced  in  its  support,  but  as  the  last 
arg'umi'Ut  is  seldom  dispute<l,  sjiace  may  advantageously  be 
ic.  uomized  by  allowing  the  imsu]iported  stateimnt  to  stand. 

The  political  atmosphere  of  Athens,  to  which  the  Greek  scholar 
is  introduced  ihrouiih  'he  jiages  of  the  Attic  historians  ami 
orators,  cannot  but  make  its  bracing  (puilities  f(dt  in  furthering 
the  political  develojiment  of  tlie  inodeni  citizen.  The  vigorous 
(haracier  of  the  Athenian  democracy  has  never  been  ftdly  realized 
either  in  mediaeval  or  in  modern  times.  Very  rarely  has  Atliens, 
(•itlwr  ill  a  lii<  raiy  or  political  sense,  lu'eii  studied  at  first  hand. 
The  city  and  its  in-litiitions  have  been  viewed  by  Us  through 
Komau  si>ecta'-les.  'I'lie  des;Ti|!t;on  given  of  the  Attic  political 
life,  ev(  11  by  tho'^e  wlio  are  jiresumably  authorities  on  the  subject, 
i-  iii\;iiiabl\    cMiiiud  b\    an  ill'  niiixlure  of  Sj-.arlau  am!   It  Uiaii 
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ideas,  ami  the  nK.dtrii  world  lias  failed  to  coiniTi'liond  the  political 
thought  of  those,  who  wer",  jtolitically,  tho  wisest  of  peoples.  Our 
niodorn  political  wi.rld  is  Itoiuaii.  The  lioinaii  Kiiipiie  never 
perished.  Its  outwaril  form  alone  was  chanjied.  Xearly  every 
modern  political  principle  which  obtains  in  the  groat  European 
iMid  American  nations,  originated  and  develoiu'd  in  tlie  city  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Tiber.  How  different  the  political  conceptions 
of  the  Athenians!  IIow  strange  to  us  seems  their  idea  that  the 
world's  great  men  in  politics  and  war  are  and  have  been  tluj 
sconrges  of  the  world !  That  tluy  arc  moi.sters  of  egotism,  and 
that  tluir  production  is  to  be  discouraged!  That  the  really  great 
nien  who-ic  existince  is  a  boon  to  the  community  are  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  furtherance  of  literature,  science  and  art! 
Foi  the  successful  general  the  Athenians  had  chcins  (witness  Mil- 
tiadcs).  For  the  nu>hitious  statesman,  exile  (witness  Themis- 
tocles — ("imon — Aristidts)  ;  on  the  other  iiand,  their  great  poets 
and  philosophers  they  crowned,  and  ])laced  in  the  highest  seat  of 
honor.  In  the  modern  Roman  empire  {i.e.,  the  realms  of  the  great 
powers)  the  suocessfid  general  and  the  ambitious  state  sman,  whose 
restless  and  boundless  egotism  may  have  disturbed  a  continent's 
])eace  and  ruined  the  happiness  of  milliems,  dwell  in.])alaces,  while 
their  men  of  literature  may  Ix;  found  in  attics.  How  strange, 
again,  the  Athoiians'  idea  tiiat  rulers  and  intellects,  mighty  witii 
the  instinct  of  governing,  were  not  needed;  that  their  parliament 
(the  bule)  was  not  to  be  their  ruler,  but  merely  their  adviser — 
that  the  people  should  in  fact  as  well  aa  in  theory  govern  them- 
selves, make  their  own  laws,  instead  of  intrusting  that  })ower  to 
so-called  representatives!  Whether  right  or  wrong,  Athenian 
])olitical  economy  was  the  antithesis  of  the  Konmn,  which  is  ours. 
And  the  Greek  scholar  has  the  advantage  of  viewing  sharply  con- 
trasted systems. 

Again  in  matters  intellectual,  the  Greek  spirit  was  essentially 
a  free  spirit,  an  enquiring  spirit,  roiisidering  the  jnisition  from 
which  they  started,  the  progress  made  by  the  Greeks  in  science 
and  philosophy  was  wonderful.  Here  again  there  is  popular  mis- 
conception with  regard  to  Greek  scientific  attainments.  The 
suixTstition  of  Rome,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  have 
been  erroneously  impnte<l  to  a  jwople  who  valued  the  search  for 
the  truth,  the  freedom  of  intellecttial  investigation,  as  the  very 
breath  of  life.  The  system  of  astronomy,  which  wo  know  as  the 
(^opernican,  was  first  elal)orate<l  by  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Pythagoras ;  and  when  first  eliscussed  in  meelieval  time's  was 
known  as  tiu'  I'^'thagorean  system.    C  cnturie's  lM'fe)re  the  Christian 
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cr-.    Aristavchu.  of  Samo.  appliiil  gvo.notrical  principles  to  the 
-H-tenniiuition  -f  tlu-  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  in  tenns  ot 
t}.e  nu.on':.  .jistancc-.    llis  theory  was  correct,  though  imperfect  in- 
»tra.nents  ren.le-e<l  his  resnlts  vahieless.     Greek  attainments  in 
geometry  are  well  known.     The  accident  of  the  Roman  compies 
quenei,e;i  tho  spirit  of  free  investigation  amongst  the  t^^eeks  ^nd 
A.tar.U.,1  the  progress  of  the  human    race    by    hfteen    centuries. 
KssemiaFn-  Greek  is  the  modern  spirit  of  scientihc  investigation. 
The  spiri't   which  st-ands  for  the  untrammelled   treedoni  of  tht 
human  intellect  still  l.reathcs  in  tl-.e  clear  armosphere  of  Athenian 
literature,  and  cannot  hnt  aiTect  its  votaries.       ,      ^      ,      .      ,,  „ 
Although   the   absolute   progress  made   by  the  Greeks   in  tHo 
physical  and  natural  sciences  was,  owing  to  lack  of  tune,  insig- 
liiticant.  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  regar.l  to  the  mental  and 
moral  sciences,  in  which  the  Greeks  made  solid  progress.     Here 
auain  the  repvitaticm  of  the  Greeks'  intellect  has  suttered  through 
the  bondage  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  supposed  to 
have  held   European  thought    during  so   many   centuries.      lUt 
prevalent  philosophy  of  those  times,  however,  was  not  tlie  pim- 
Lophv  of  Aristotle,  but  that  of  the  scholastics    and  imputed  by 
tlum  to  him.  •  Scarcely  any  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  had  read 
or  could  read  Aristotle  i"    the  original.     Here  again  the  world 
has  judged  the  Greeks,  not  by  what  it  knows  of  them  at  hrst  han.l, 
but  bv  what  others  have  reported  about  them. 

Again  it  may  U-  urged  that  in  this  respect  good  translations 
would  do  for  us  all  that  the  originals  can  do,  where  matter  ot 
l.K-t  alone  is  eonc.rn. .1.     So  far  as  the  natural  and  inatheinatical 
sciences  are  involved,  the  point  is  freely  concedeu.    Euclid  scc- 
ments  nu.v  be  as  a.lvantageously  studied  in  an  English  translation 
as  in  the  Greek  original,  even  by  one  who  is  equally  familiar  with 
both  languages.     But  in  political  econ..my  and  philosophy  it  n 
different.     The  literary  effect,  the  spirit  .)f  the  original,  is  neces- 
sary here  to  arouse  the  attention  ami  chain  the  interest  ot  the 
reader.     The  great  languages  of  modern  Europe  have  essentially 
the  same  structure;  and  in  translating  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is 
not  so  ditlicult  to  reproduce  some  portion  at  least  of  the  literary 
effect  and  of  tlu  spirit  which  animated  the  author.    In  translating 
from  Greek  into  a  modern  tongue     this    is  next  to    imp<>ss.ble. 
Kant  and  II.  rlmrt  do  not  suffer  in  translation,  as  1  lato  and  Aris- 

"' Then  as  to  what  mav  be  call,  d  the  gen.-ral  aesthetic  effect  of 
(In  rk  iit.vatnre.  v,t  uuUt  uevr  forget  that  Greek  was  a  binj:uage 
.poke.,  wh....  th..  world  was  youug  an.l  full  of  tlu'  vigor  ot  youth, 
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a  vijior  wliich  Grwk  lih  nilurr  fully  I'/llv.-t.s;  while  in  llu'  \vriliuj,d 
of  to-(liU-  arc  rctlrcteil  the  hojioh  j^sncss  iuid  (U'siKJiuU'iicy  ol"  old 
Ago;  to  the  fnniu'r  we  turn  iis  an  ajivd  n.aii  tu  the  rriNinls  of  his 
loiij^-past  vonth,  to  n  new,  if  hut  for  a  hrief  time,  the  hrighlncsa 
and  vivacity  of  early  days. 

The  arn;i'iinent  that  (Jre(k  should  he  studied  I.y  some,  since  it 
is  the  langnaiie  in  which  the  Xew  Testament  was  first  written  and 
into  which  tiie  Old  Testament  was  first  tran-..:ted,  is  mentioned 
hero  mainly  *o  notice  a  criticisiu  of  Professor  llain's  in  this  .jn- 
neetion.  All  that  is  necessary.  h(>  maintains,  for  the  imrposca  of 
hihlical  study,  is  that  the  student  know  New  Testament  GrecV. 
disregard in<i  completely  whit  is  known  as  classical  Greek.  Tl  , 
eoining  from  the  oviginator  of  the  differential  theory  of  presenta- 
tions, must  surely  ho  tlie  e.\[)rossion  of  ])rejudice  and  not  convic- 
tion! Lot  the  theory  w  iiich  Dr.  IJain  has  himself  origie-  I  'oe 
apidied  hero:  "What  we  are  conscious  of  in  pieseutation — even 
in  the  simplest  materials  of  knowledge — is  not  so  unicli  the  pre- 
sentation itself  as  the  dilTevonce  Ix  twcon  it  and  other  presenta- 
ti(  ns."  To  have  read  one  Iwok  in  Greek  does  not  hy  any  means 
qualify  a  sttidont  to  pose  as  a  critic  even  of  that  book.  Before 
his  criticism  can  he  vahiahle  ho  must  ho  a  thorough  master  of  the 
language  in  which  the  hook  is  written,  lie  must  have  general 
a])perceptivo  centres  already  firmed  to  which  the  ditfer-'ut  points 
in  connection  with  a  |)articular  work  may  he  referred.  ^lueh  of 
what  i)ass(  s  as  biblical  criticism  is  absolutely  worthless  becauso 
its  authors  lack  that  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  L  ngnage 
which  should  form  a  basis  for  t!io  constrnctioTi  of  a  critical  jndg- 
ment.  It  may  be  hero  observed  that  even  in  Old  Testament 
(  xcgesis  the  (ire  ok  et  the  so])tuagint  is  i-.i' i'o  valualilo  than  the 
llobrew.  For  the  literature  of  tlio  latter  language  is  so  meagre 
that  wo  lack  that  ]iower  of  relat'.iu,  whii'.i  is  so  essential  for  the 
critical  inforjirotation  oi  a  text.  With  the  Gnek  translation  the 
case  is  diflferent.  The  llerbew  w,  know,  and  must  always  con- 
tinue to  know,  bui  imperfectly.  With  the  Greek  we  may  become 
thoroughly  ac(piaintod.  So  tlie  Greek  septuagint  versi(m  is  more 
valual)le  than  the  Hebrew  tixt,  as  the  former  is  nvce-sary  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  latter. 

Language  is  neces-ary  as  an  in\plement  of  thonght.  Without 
language  intellectual  activity,  except  in  its  simplest  forms  is 
impossibl(\  The  genesis  of  language  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  undoubtedly  was  duo  to  the  fell  necessity  of  thought.  Mental 
activii\  exjiressod  itself  in  language;  the  latter  is  the  result  of 
the  former.     ISut  il  is  hard  lo  imagiiu    action  without  oorrespond- 
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i,^.  ro-aotion;  nn.l  sr.  while  iucvea,oa  clearne..  of  ^"':»'"1  ;^?r' 
nsult.   in    tl.o   tV.rtl.or   ivtiniiig   and   i*.rtc-cting   ot    its   ^clllcU, 
;^Uc..  it  is  .uvely  a  warranted  inference  that  the  -hu-ng  a.d 
,,.rf.eth.s  uf  lauiiuajie  tends  to  increase  and  render  u>ore  etjecti  u 
,;;  ditVer:.nt  forn.  of  nuaual  acthity.    The  partrcuUjr  d'rect.cn  n 
which  thi,  re-action  manifest,  itselt  n.ay  possil.  y  he  U>  1  -  n  a 
„,,,„l:,r  failing  to  which  the  mnul  is  naturally  l.n>  e  ,n    on 
l.CH'liun  with  the  process  ..f    indnctivo  reasoning.       The    tailing 
alluded  tu  is  the  following:  tJe.uralization  is  a  more  natural  juo- 
,.ess  than  .litferentiation.     The  child  ncogmzos  the  g^'^;"=^,  »,*;'; 
the  species.     To  the  newly-horn  l.alK'  the  entire  external  world 
one  undim.reiitiated   continuum-all    things   arc    alike,      iknta 
activitv  is  marked  hv  the  process  ot  .htfen.ntiation.  Uit  to  th  s 
process  the  mind  oilVrs  a  certain  resistance.      Its  tendency  is  to 
i-nore  ditiereiicos.     Now  in  inductive  reasoning  th.  tendency  ot 
the  mind  is  to  dwell  with  a  certain  impatience  upon  particulars,  an. 
to  pass  as  quicklv  a8  possihle  to  the  general  conclusion.     1  he  gn  at 
weakness   iv   all"  Inunan  thought  is  that  we  genera  ize  upon   in- 
sufficient data.     We  do  not  observe  .  nongh  particular  instance  s, 
nor  are  wc  sufficiently  on  the  look-otit  for  points  ot  difference  m 
the   particular   in.-tances   thems.  Ives,   to   justity    tne   t^meral   .M.n 
elusions  which  are  often  form.  d.    The  writer's  belief  that  linguistic 
.stndv  properlv  pursued  t.uds  to  duck  this  general  temkncy    is 
l,a«ed  upon  e.xpi  rim.nts  conducted  by  himself  upon  classical  higli- 
,chool  pupils,  with  regard  to  their  power  of  forming  correct  con- 
clusions from  certain  data.     He  ivallzi'S  that  the  theory  may  itself 
be  bm  an  instance  of  that  t^.nden.y  t..  hasty  generalizati.m  winch 
he  condemns,     it  should  not,  therefore,  be  styled  either  beliet  oi 
theory;  but  is  hesitatingly  put  forward  as  a  thought    which  might 
iustifv  further  and  more  extemled  experiments. 

Xr.w,  should  this  int.  racti.m  between  thought  and  languagt 
actuallv  exist,  as  d-es  not  seem  improbable,  it  might  be  held  to 
follow 'that  the  more  ,,(rfe(:t  the  language  the  greaU;r  Us  value 
in  this  verv  connection.  Now  whether  considered  with  regard  to 
the  extent 'and  structur.  of  its  vocabulary,  or  the  richness  of  its 
inrtw-tional  svsteiu.  Greek  Is  the  most  pc  rfect  instrument  of  human 
thot.ght  thaf'exists  or  liPs  existed.  The  difToreu.-es  between  it  and 
the  princi,)al  mo.lerii  laimuage^  are  so  marked  that  a  student,  in 
lean.in-  fire-,  k.  must  rea.ljnst  all  his  previous  hleas  with  respect 
„,  huioiuvM-.  As  compared  with  the  Hellenic  tongue,  a  inodern 
Kurop'ean'  lani-.iage  differs  little  from  our  own.  The  effect  ot 
l.an.iiiff  Mich  is  link-  more  than  to  increase  our  voctdmlary.  ilie 
-    '       -  ■  •        '       '     - -' our    linguistic 
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licrizou  ill  all  dinrtioiis.  Tlu"  valia-  of  a  laiigiuif^e  an  an  iustni- 
nio!it  of  thought  may  hv  roughly  stated  to  be  in  inverse  proportion 
to  tlie  number  of  word.^  needed  in  tlie  expression  of  ideas  (m  eoui- 
jtarcd,  of  conr.se,  witli  other  languages),  and  in  direet  proportion 
to  its  facilities  for  expressing  delicate  shades  of  thought.  In  the 
former  respect  CJn  .k  supremacy  is  concede<l.  We  all  know  that  in 
translating  from  Greek  into  Knglish,  tf>  express  the  ditferent 
!>hades  of  meaning  is  so  dilKcult  that  as  a  rule  it  is  not  attempted. 
\nd  the  ordinary  English  i-indering  of  a  (lieek  text  contains, 
gemrally  speaking,  nieiely  an  jTxiroximatioii  to  the  meaning  of  the 
c  riginiil.  With  regard  to  this  last  point,  a  description  of  the 
many  facilities  possessed  by  the  language  to  expn  .>s  minute  dif- 
ferences in  meaning,  would  require  a  special  treatise.  We  might, 
however,  notice  in  passing  the  following  striking  facts:  Upwards 
of  ninety  thousand  Greek  words  were  enumerated  by  the  Alexan- 
drian grammarians.  Considering  the  synthetic  character  of  the 
language,  this  total  would  be  multiplied  many  times  as  measured 
by  analytic  standards  (the  verb,  e.g.,  contains  hundreds  of  forms, 
and  f\e\vM)/  might  justly  be  classed  as  a  separate  word  from 
\va)  ),  while  English,  possibly  the  richest  of  all  great  modern 
languages,  docs  not  contain  more  than  fifteen  thousand.  Some 
one  may  obj(>ct  that  an  English  dictionary  contains  from  100,000 
to  300,000  words.  The  English  dictionary  may,  bu'^  the  English 
language  does  not.  That  is,  if  we  mean  by  the  English  language, 
the  language  spoken  and  understood  b^  the  vast  majority  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people.  Of  dictionary  words  by  far  the  greater 
number  consist  of  scientific,  technical,  or  obsolete  terms,  under- 
stood in  their  entirety  by  n.Q  one.  The  dictionary  contains,  not  one 
language,  but  many,  the  technical  and  scientific  terms  being  under- 
stood only  by  tlio?«^  few  whose  bnsiness  it  is  to  understand  them. 
But  the  vocabulary  of  English  literature,  oi  the  ordinf.ry  educated 
Englishman,  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  some  branch  of  knowledge, 
is  easily  containeil  wilhin  the  fifteen  tlur.isv.nd  limit.  Ihit,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  Infore,  no  .section  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  had  a 
sealed  meaning  for  even  the  illiterate  Greek.  The  conclusion, 
then,  that  we  may  be  justified  in  drawing,  surely  is  that  if  language 
reacts  in  any  way  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  capacity  for  abstract 
thinking,  then  no  language  can  equal  the  (ireek  in  this  regard. 

In  what  has  so  far  been  u  ged,  the  writer  wishes  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  attempting  to  ])rove  too  much.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  it  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  educated  men  should  1m>  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
>'o  attempt  has  here  l)een  made  to  assign  the  subject  a  higher  rela 
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tiv..  .....ition  than  «houl.l  U-  aHsigne.l  any  otlu-r  .tudy  or  group  «f 

stuaits.  It  has  merely  Ik  en  held  that  the  tune  and  trouble,  ^vhlch 
are  necessary  for  the  ^acquisition  of  the  language,  ^"^  ";"t  dj*^^^^^^^ 
nurtionate  U,  the  mental  U-netits  which  accrue  from  *»>«  /^^'l^ 
lu,u.  Wlun  n,  this  is  added  the  fact  that,  if  for  no  other  than 
,n,diti..nal  or  sentimental  reasons,  an  inHuential  section  o  the 
connnunity  will  always  insist  on  son.e  provision  b^"?g  "^^^  ° 
our  curricula  for  the  study  of  Greek,  we  may  regard  it  as  highly 
prol.al.le  that  some  portion  of  our  educational  energy  will  con- 
inue  to  he  expended  in  producing  a  certain  (possibly  small)  uum- 
l>er  of  Greek  scholars.  And,  therefore,  that  any  effort  having  as 
its  ul.iect  the  improvement  of  the  prevalent  methods  in  the  teaching 
of  Greek  is  not  necessarily  devoid  of  pedagogical  value. 

15ut  it  has  not  been  merely  to  secure  Hagogical  respect  for  tlu 
object  of  the  present  effort,  that  the  question  of  absolute  mtrinsic 
value  in  connection  with  the  study  has  been  treated  at  such  length. 
A  further  object  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  a  certain  feature 
of  our  subject-matter,  which  should  be  carefully  discussed  and 
intelligently  understood.    Nearly  every  instance  above  enumerated, 
of  the  advantages  of  studying  the  Greek  language,  has  been  such 
as  results  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  literature  and  general 
spirit  of  the  language,  an  appreciation  possible  only  for  linn  who 
has  already  become  its  master.     On  the  advantages  which  may 
accrue  to  h'im  who,  having  started,  halts  before  the  goal  ',9  reached 
i  c    the  ailvantages  which  accrue  from  the  mere  process  of  master- 
i„;'  the  language,  no  stress  has  been  laid.     That  there  are  sxich 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  they  are  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  energy  expended  in  their  acquisition.     Less 
time  a-nd  energy  devote-'  to  other  studies  would   yield   eq^al   or 
.-reatcr  results.'  Our  one  justification  for  studying  Greek   is  that 
certain  solid,   undeniable   advantages   attend   upon   its   complete 
mastery.     But  the  methods  of  teaching  at  present  in  vogue  never, 
or  scarcely  ever,  lead  to  that  complete  mastery.     In  the  few  in- 
stances wiiere  they  do.  it  may  be  said  that  better  methods  would 
have  attained  the  same  results  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time. 
The  treneralitv  even  of  tlu.se  who  are  reputed  Greek  scholars  do 
„  ,.  actually  read  and  u.ulerstand  Greek.     They  read  or  glance 
at  a  Greek  text,  then  frame  English  sentences  corresponding  to 
the  Greek,  and  throuirh  these  English  sentences  they  obtain  the 
meaning  required.     The  Greek  words  and  the  Greek  sentences  do 
not  cidl  MP  imi.u-diatelv  the  oorresp.  nding  ideas,  but  only  mediately 
tl.r..uoh  a  nunta!  translation.     Tn  this  way  the  literary  effect  is 
lost,  and  such  a  sch.dar  has  received,  in  return  for  his  time  and 
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tr.Mil)lc,  l.nt  rlu"  iKlvaiitam^  inci.ldit  to  tl.o  U-aniing  i.r.K-oss  itself, 
wliicli  is  ri^htlv  li(l<l  to  Ik-  hut  incoiisidcrahlo  as  c-omiiarcd  with 
inorgv  »x|Hn.locl.  Tlio  luothoil  whicli  the  writer  wishes  now  to 
|.nrt.iit  is  one  which  aims  at  avoiding  this  (U-tWt  aiul  at  the  same 
time  scniriiig  the  niaxinnun  of  honcfit  in  connection  with  the  h'arn- 
ing  process  itself.  He  may  add  that  the  method  emlMKlies  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  with  three  classes  under  somewhat 
trniquc  conditions,  and  with  the  exeiption  of  two  or  three  ii\odifi- 
eitt ions,  which  have  hcai  but  lately  iucorix.rated  in  his  indhod, 
has  Ixin  put  to  the  test  of  actual  exi)eriiiice. 

In  teaciiinir  the  alphaliet  the  teacher  should   first  enunciate  a 
Greek  sintcncc  to  his  class,   pronouncing  slowly  and   distinctly 
and  jiausing  at  the  end  of  each  word.     This  should  1k"  repeated 
several  times  until  the  pupils  Ijocoiue  familiar  with  the  different 
Hounds  involved.    The  written  Greek  sentiuce  should  then  Ik-  place.l 
for  the  first  time  l)efore  the  eyes  of  the  class;  tlie  teacher  should 
then  i>ronounce  as  Ix  fore,  the  class  pronouncing  each  word  after 
him  and  examining  with  the  eyes  the  printed  characters.     When 
the  sentence  has  l)e«n  road  in  this  way,  the  class  should  be  invited 
to  associate,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  sounds  which  they  have 
heard,  with  printed  ch.-iracters  in  the  text  before  them.    One  pupil, 
for  example,  may  notice  that  the  words   ypdtpo)  and  Xiyei  navo 
one  common  sound,  and  one  common  character.     The  natural  in- 
ference is  that  the  common  sound  is  represc  nted  by  the  common 
character:  and  in  this  way  the  proper  sound  is  assigned  to  the 
letter  y.    Another  pnpil  may  notice  that  the  words  yf  and  yf/  hn\o 
the  already  discovered  letter,  together  with  another  character  wliiih 
must  in  each  case  represent  the  remaining  sonnd  of  the  word.     In 
this  way  proper  sound  values  are  assigned  to  f  and  »;.     After  as 
many  characters  in  the  sentence  have  had   tli<ir  sound  values 
attached  to  them  as  a  proix>r  applii-aticm  of  the  iiuthod  i)ermits  the 
different  letters,  so  discovered,  should  l)e  written  upon  the  board 
and  the  pupils  drilled  in  forming  them.     Other  sentences  should 
then  be  taken  up,  until  all  the  characters  employed  in  the  language 
have  their  significance  fully  understood  by  the  class. 

Tliis  ability,  thus  acquired  by  the  pupil,  of  assigninn;  to  cash 
character  its  proper  sound,  must  next  be  transformed  into  habit. 
This  is  effected  by  the  pupils  reading  aloud  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher  several  pages  of  a  Greek  text,  until  familiarity  with 
the  characters  is  assured.  The  teacher  should  alternate  these 
lessons  bv  writing  exercises,  he  reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a 
Greek  sc'ntdicc  which  the  class  reproduces  in  writinu;  from  the- 
sound  ahme  of  the  words  as  they  fail  from  the  te-ae-her's  lips,  all 
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, K.  ,,i„„  ,1...  ,1.    At  ti.r  .•...!  ..,•  i-M-U  .fut.iuv  the  t,-a(;l'L-r  will 

:,  h  i:.' o  llis  ..las.  1.V  wriuu,  .1..  .-haraeter.  .,n  the  boa-J^  ■" 
..s.on.avv   onl.r    an,l    a.si,M.in,^   a    name    to  ca.-h       ^  '^^^ 

;,,,„,  „,,,,,,  L.v  .vM.hr  tl.in  m.hstant.al  as...ta,u-c  in    ho 

,,„v.  in  the  onl.T  iiven-thns  al,.ha,  beta,  pnn.na,  (hlta    ct  . 

r  .  .h  Ml  1  h..  takou  to  .linvr  att.t.ti.n  to  th.  n.semhlan.H^  vvhu-h, 
n  It-  ol  exists  iKtuTon  a  Greek  l.ttc  r  an.l  the  eorn.spona.ns 
I     ,n  om>:  .  7-.  ft  a.<l  b.  rf  uvd  d.  y  an.l  R.  an.    i  an.   .  .'  an.l  u 

i  rr;.Zlr  nn<l  t,  an.l  in  other  case,  to  the  str.k.ug  d.fferonce.. 

"i;;;.:!;!;;,  the  alphaU.  af.er  tl.  above  ,lan.  tl.  prooc^  » 
tveat...!  b..th  a^an  etui  it.  itself  an.l  a.  a  tneans  to  -    -^^^^^ 
.>,•  v.ther  as  havin-'  b<.th  an  immediate  ami  a  more  remote  .)l.jtLt 
:  ;.•":;;  ;„  the  t^im...  ease  it  ealls  ittto  ,lay  the  d;-rn«mat.ng 
„..l  ,olatin,.  powers  ..f  the  pnpiKs  nnn.    ut  no  snnjl    .leg      .     11;^ 
lirst  ..btains  an  i.lea  ..f  a  vanue  ^vh..le    luMhen  snbj.-et.  th     to  a 
,i.n.l  analvsi.  an.l  t..  a  sub<e.p..  t.t  syn.hes...      Ihe  pnp.l  .m^     ^ 
Hivitv  isar.mso.l  an.l  <lire..t.(l  i.t  .he  proper  psyeholog.ea    order. 
Wtltati..,.  after  the  al...v..  pla,>  has  the  t'-rtl-r  advat.  age  o 
l,,.i„...  int.  iiselv  inter."sting.    The  writer  has  s.en  a  class  s..  absorbed 
.    C,.  al-.v..  -pHKHss  of  mast..rit.g    he  (1  reek  alphabet  tha    an  u  - 
1  ntf.rv  sio  ,  .-seape-l   it.  mem;.       when  the  nnguig  of  a  Wl 
mlomlSd  the  .ml  Vf  the  lesson  peri.>.l      In  ^1-  -tm    -d  m^ 
term,  .liate  staphs  in  o.mn.etion  with  the  learning  oi  this  langnag. , 
nl      ug    tlu-  view  has  be..,.  a,lvan.....l  that  in  the.nse  vcs  tlu-y  confer 
.  n     iKm'tit  c.mnn..nsurate  with  the  expem  iture  ot  -" J' J^-^ 
th.v  .lenan.l.  still  the  ntn.ost  .^are  in  the  dove l.>pment  ot  the  pn. 
'u    m.tlu.l   has  lK.en  ..bs..rv...l,  in  ..r.ler  to  insure  the  greater 
possible  nu.ntal  iKiu-tits  whi.h  th-.  aet.ial  learning  process  itself 

^Folhlllg  the  acptisition  of  the  alphabet  the  pupils  should 
h.,ve  vhrvA  in  tlu.ir  han.ls  a  Greek  read.ng-book  to  serve  as  a 
l.'.sis  ,.r  fnrth.r  instruction  in  the  language.  I'/miary  nistruc  ion 
i„  (Im-k  is  hamli<.appvd  by  the  fact  that  s.>  far,  suitab  y-edite  l 
!xt-b....ks  f..r  this  stai..  have  not  appeare.l.  The  writer,  howcve  , 
n,,v  here  be  p..rnnt,..d  to  sket.h  his  i.ieai.  t.fst  as  to  niarter  c.n  - 
,ain...l:  This  slumUl  cnsist  of  short,  easy  ami  entertaining  naira- 
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tiv.'  ni.c-...    Tin-  Hr.t  »vuAv  luifiLt  \,v  tin-  ^turv  of  ll.e  Aryoniiutio 
oxiK.'liti.m.  foUowi..-  tl.U  w.    ini^l.t   Uavo   tl.o  "  fecAHu   Agu.n.t 
Tacl-i-s,-'  in  (a.v  ,..•.....•  f.-nn,  au-l  >'  ^l»"-f  acm,;..!  ..t  l!u-      .jMiui 
War,        l!itcrsiHrs(,l   tliciv   u.iiilit   »w   sonu-  ot    Acs.-p^    tn '"•., 
followcl  l,v  .Imrt  an(r.lnf,.s  ..f  .■(•Ici.vat.Ml    nun,    »n    wl...-l.    tliora 
should  1k>  cHi>pcittllv  portniyc'.l  tl.o  muiuw  iv  an.l  I'ust.iu,  ..I  t Uc 
two   tvi.ii'ul   Cm'k'coIImmllitl<^    an.l    ihr   nr.lii.ary    liti-  ot    the 
Atlicninu  an.l  Spartan  citizen..     Tl.o  t;  xt  ^l.onM  be  »u  a  cln.r, 
l,oUl  ivm— tl.c  liiiP^  .lo.iMv  npaccl.  nn<l  tl.o  sl.ort  vowels  (oxo.pt 
*  a...l  o),    carofuUv  marked.      Tl.o    .litToront    .tor...    .1.-...  .1    !)« 
nrraniicl  in  sl..n-t  paraarrti>l.s  with  Knirlish  headings  and  tl.o  en- 
tire ^v;.rk  .lionld  l.o  profnHily  illu.trate.l,  tl.o  iUu.tratio.is  a.m.ng 
,u  p,v>..'nting  to  tl.o  pnpil's  ovo.  the  (.y,  ry-day  _onv.ron...out  ..t    ho 
ordinurv  Greek  eitizon,  and  osp«eially  en.pl>as./..nfr  iM.nit.  ot  dit- 
f.  roncc'hetwoon  Grtok  hal.its  an.l  onston.s  an.l  tl.os.  of  tl.o  modern 
worl.l     While  a  gCM)d,  p.  iioral  vwahulary  wo.d.l  he  neoessary,  no 
stiooial  vocahtilari.s  wonld  1h   r.Mp.ir.d ;  an.l  all  gramnu.t.cal  ;uu 
explanatovv  note^  mij^ht  be  advantagoon.ly  ..mitted.    It  >«;''^'^"""» 
That  on  the  ocoa.i.m  ^.f  the  p..,.!!'.  lirst  u.trodnetu.n  to  the  uct.m 
8tn<lv  of  the  langnrtffo,  the  prineiple  of  sen.so-roah.m  shonld  Ik*,  as 
far  ;>.  possible,  applied.     Of  eot.rse  nntil  onr  .deal  p.-nnary  book 
appears,  wo  nnist  use  what  material  we  have;  possibly  St   Jolms 
Cospol  woul.l  be  as  snltabh'  a  text  as  n.ay  eonvin.ontly  1k>  obtained. 
And  there  are  e.litions  of  the  Greek  ^Vnv  Testament  which  are 
issued  in  more  nttraetive  form  than  those  of  the  Greek  Classical 
luithors.     The  n.othod.  of  course,  may  be    applied    to   any    text, 
though  care  and  attention  oxoroisod  in  this  eonmetiou  will  be  re- 
warded bv  correspondingly  gcK>d  results.  .„    ,       1     „„,i 
The  text  selected  is  no.v  to  1)0  idact.l  m  the  pupils  han.ls,  and 
first  the  teacher  and  then  the  pupil  rea.ls  aloud  the  paragraph  in 
Greek      The  first  sentence  is  then  read  by  the  pupil,  afterwards 
bv  the  teacher,  wh.i  now  gives  the  Knglish  translation  of  the  sen- 
tence as  a  whole,  following  it  by  a  word-for-word  translation  .n 
the  order  in  which  the  Greek  sentence  apiH-ars.     This  word-for- 
word  translati.m  is  repeate.1  two  or  three  times  by  the  teacher, 
after  which  the  pupil  is  invited  to  attempt  the  same.    fe..mo  pupils 
sucoco.l  on  the  first  attouipt,  others  may  hesitate  at  ono  or  two 
words,  but  scarcely  any  will  experience  any  real  dithculty.      Iho 
sentence,  .Mice  uu.lerstood,  sl.ouhl  l>e  translated  as  almve  soyera 
times,  and  finallv  read  as  a  whole  and  translated  into  a  hnished 
English  sonttmce.       Even  in  this  the  first  simple  step  taken  by 
the  pni-il  in  his  intr^^ductinn  to  the  language    it  will  be  n..t...(d 
that  the  activities  of  the  min.l  have  been  ovoke.l  m  the  natural 
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x])! 


oxplu'it  syn 


itluMll* 


A  vHtiution 


1     I 
of  I  be  aliovc  metlio*!,  w 


tlun  the  unaly«".  an^l  »"«»b-  tl'" 
hicli  the  ^vritcr  haa  not  yet 


l,„t  wbich  bo  IkUovc*  in 


igbt 


ioa,  w« 


i.ubl  U'  \o 


^,ivo  l.U.r  n.nl..  'fP'^;.""  ^'        ^  J*,         Ml  tbe  work  above  Je- 
n.ako  tb.-  first  appeal  ,^»»'"''>     .J  V  [•^^  ,^..„,  ,„•,«  .-ore  an.l  the 
,eribo.l  in  <Ualinp  with  a  >«■"  *""*''i  "'^    .,„sta.ul  and  tra««bxte  tbe 
t.xt-buok  opened  after  «  '^''^•^^^V'^  i^",  Up^-    The  appeal  to 
;;,.ck  worl  a.  they  fal     ^-j^  'V„^       J^  i,    „„a  .bat  baBl^eu 
the  oy.,  tbe  readiL^r.  ^ho"»'l/'    ;;';;'  .^  apprehended  by  mean. 
,„„ler8tood  through  the  car   xu-nld  »  '^"^^  f^      '  „,  ,«  copy  nature; 
of  tbe  eve.     Sueh  a  plan,  at  lea*t,  ^^'^  '<   "l',    ^^  ;,  „„  strain  on 
I  Z  p'r.>ce..  of  as.inulatin,  new  J- y^'    'J^niial  enough,  u 
tlK.  opt'io  nerve.  .;^ueb,  t^l^'^ '^J  ;,  f  lu"  f  Sng  of  effort  in  con- 
not  without  it.  influenco  m  creatin    "  V,,,;,  *f,.elinir,  in  young 
"Jtion  with  knowled,e-ae.ims,non^  and  th  J^^  ^^^^^  „;„i„t..nane„ 

pupils  at  bast.  i«  a  dc-eulcd  j^^^^J,^*^;.'';,',.,,!  be  nothi.'g  headachy 
l,f\bc.  interest  fecln.g;m.Wt,^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,  ^^„^^^,,,ly 

about  such  a  process;  the  P"I»> «  «*  f "^^^  ,,^,  j^.^j  i«,ok. 
.Ureeted  to  tbc  living  »"»^^""; /"f '"  ^  ^^  Jj  ;„  the  Greek  (or,  if 
T,.c  second  sentence  ^I'-^'V^l^^^^^iX^bv  the  teacher).  The 
,1.0  rlrn  voce  method  is  adopted.  ""™  ^  -^^  „,,,,  n,„ttev  pre- 
^„.pi,  .bould  then  be  ^^^^^^  ^^.^''f,  tbe'prev  o  s  sentence.  Sonio 
IL\  has  ahvadv  l-^'-^^^/^l^^  Zl;,,  to  be  relocated  from 
of  tbc  connnonev  words  are  »'"»"«;  '^        ^^  ^    ^^  recognize  such 

-r- '"  ""'t::;  t '  m  -  -'  '*«  •)  —  •«  *  > 

words  as  H««-and,  v"  U^c;  7i  '  J.l,  b^ve  been  recognized  and 
s.id,etc.  A^ltc'-^f-rt  :  ;'\'ontcnce  sbould  then  be 
meanings  assigned  to  tbeni    tne    n 

treated  as  the  first  sentence  »-' '  ^  ^  ,  ^„^^,f„,,  „  fi,,i.vit'i 

Kaeb  new  s.-nten-e  w.U  umv  be  <  ^«;  "'^  i^^^,,.  Before  many 
^vbat  of  its  material  the  pupil  i^  f  "••'' \ /Xu  w  1  meet  with  an 
sentences  have  '--\ -«' '  fjl'  7^1  iting 'k  nd :  He  meets  .Mtb 
ex,K.rience  or  exp<-ru  nces  ^>^  j^'/^  ^^^^^^^cb,  oyepa,no,  he  baa 
n  lv..rd.  ....,  -^.^-'^^j.X  1  e  ame  trd  were't  not  for  the 
already  s.>.mi.     Tbe>  \sou  «1  '^^  '"        .        ^,  „,„,  j,,  the  other    o?. 

fi,.al  syllable,  -'-'''-/^^ir  oTr  sLblanc..  and  difference,  be 
After  atten.ling  to  tbce  P"""^^    ^  oorrespomling  points  of 

is   asked   to  obseyve^whetbc.     b  re  are  ..^  ^^^ 

.inularity  or  di.sn.niar.t    ^"  'l^     /^^^^^  ^,,,,,t:al  meaning;  that 
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,,.,  .n.,nlur  nun......  au.n.  .W  -l.J-t    -.J    «-;-;;;;  J'^l; 

«VH.ai.a,.  i.  u..,l  when  ,h..  "-V^I;"l  b^'  o^'     Th    c.«ou- 

tial  meaning  '-man.     hv  x  ill  »  »  \"  ;'.        „„,^.  ^.^.k,  wl.i.-h  wiU 

lo  kq.t  for  tl.o  purpose    tlu-  t"'""     tV  ,         ,,^.  „,„„i  „ 

o5,    n.l.lHl  to  tlu.  .tc-n.  of  ^^^'I'^r'"     '•     f .  f     ' -rl..     The  ending. 

'-''"  ^'"Tt  J  that  th^t,;:     ;£u.:f  A-^vah-nt  to  an  K...- 
a)/   may  d«  note  that  tiu,  u)uii      i  ,  „  j  _^  ^.  j^,^,. ,. 

H,,.  prepositional  phrase  '»'-;  "^l  /^.  J  :,ts  th  t  .e  has  nu  t  ot,!.er 

r'"-7'':^r  ;;:'"ti;ir  no;ll;l...•n;ay^.  strengthened 

;;:Xtas^of  his     ;eWons  exp<.rienee.    j^e  ;.^  notu^  t  at 

e  has  n,et  several  n.mns  ^-^^^^^  ^  :''"\;:;^^'^■;■^;l^Uon^ 

that  they  all  are  I^-' -^  ;-':lt;'J'>  ^  ^^^  waiantod  in 
phrase  uitro-hucl  by      to      or      i  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^,, 

.Irawin,  the  ..n.  ral  --^f^;^  ;:.;,  t    in       ';  o,.er  sho.in,  the 
parts,  one  oontaunnjr  ^  J^'^^^,^,,^    To  the  part  eontainin;, 

,V,,ify.   not   only   ^vord.   which  ho    ^  J^^'^,^  ^^ords. 
endiniis    th-.u^'h  the  latter  may  be-  atta.lu-d  to  unlcno   n 
S    :'l.  i.  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  nonns  eontan,  end  ng.  h 
is  constantly  alert  to  discover  new  .nstaneos  o^  ^''.^t       'i    i. 
...   his  uote-hook  .eontain«  hy  far  the  ^^^^^y^'^  ^^^.,., 
astonishing  how  soon  a  pupil  in  the  P— /^  ;;;^'  ;;,;"  i„ 

,  r  ;  J.t  s  -ht  .^  crcrn  ,ro,-d  an<l  n'.'nj  rnd>n!l  had  already 
;!:  t  n  ^;.i  nc/of  this  kiml  is  a  grand  stinud,.  to  a 
detlvai.  then,  wonderfully  with  reg.rd  to  the  iun,r. 
When  this  stage  h.s  k-en  reached,  the  different  endmgs  air.  d^ 
r.!i;.:tell  may  I  ch.ssiti.-d  hy  the  pupils,  with  approxnnatel>  the 
fdllowiiig  risidf : 
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KsniXHJ    DBN'OTIXIi, 


1.   Siibjucl  of  .■'fiitcnce 


:2.    riii-iae   introduced   l>y    "of"    (ilenot 
iiig  gor.fiiilly  possessiin) 

^^.  riiiMso  iiitroilmed  bv'  "to"  or  "for" 
((leiioting  gpiierally  iidv  nitage  or 
(lisailvaiitage) 

4.   0!ij(-'ct  of  vit1> 

,'.   Tlie  suhjoil  uddresscd 


Singular 
Number. 


Dunl 
Number. 


Plurnl 
Number. 


Al»"      M>iin-Utiie~ 
t:iki-^  rtaliu-  li'l'tii  ;it 


r/r  nv  or 


Tjr  av  til'  ii 


A  sn  sjiiiie    fcnii 
;l..  "trill. 


fllf    '»/(■    ftf 

tir  nil    III    n 


lie  will  now  iioticr  that  tlic  simic  ending  nia\  !>i'  aniliionuns, 
<■.(/..  s(inictinK'<  (Icnotino  tlic  Mnniinativc  an<l  sunictinK's  the  gcni- 
tivi':  tlinuiili  till-  cdntcxt  will,  in  alnmst  cvcvv  instancr,  leave  little 
ruitni  for  <!(iiil)t  as  to  wliieli  case  is  inflieated.  Kni'tiier  experience 
will  teach  him  that  a  paitieiilar  nonn  never  takes  more  than  one  cn<l- 
inu'  for  an.v  ])articnlar  cise,  cr/.,  that  tlie  noun  stem  ai'HpojTT 
always  iias  tin-  endin-;  o;  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  snhjeet  of  the 
vert),  and  sinonlar  in  luinilier:  never  ;/  or  if.  Secondly,  that 
nouns  which  take  the  sa.iie  endiiij;-  in  one  connection,  ilo  not  ditTrr 
friitn  one  anuiher  i.n  any  endiniis,  i.e.,  under  the  same  circiua- 
.-taucis  they  will  all  add  the  sanu'  endinjis.  In  this  way  he  will 
form  three  on  at  oroujts  nf  nouns,  divided  into  cert.'iin  sidi-gnaips, 
the  n^uns  in  any  particular  sul)-f::rou])  all  nsiu}>',  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  same  endinos.  Since  the  facts  are  now  known 
to  liini,  the  terms  ordiuarily  attached  to  the  different  facts  may 
now  le  friveu  him;  i.e..  when  a  noun  is  tin-  snhject  of  a  .sen- 
tence, it  is  said  to  he  in  the  nominative  case;  when  the  olijecf 
(if  a  sentence,  in  the  accusative  case;  when  corresponilinj;'  to  an 
Knirlish  ]>repi')~iti<inal  |)hrase  iutroihu-eil  hy  "to"  or  "for,"  it 
is  said  to  Im-  in  the  dative  case;  when  answeriiiji>-  to  the  English 
nominati\c  of  address,  it  is  said  to  he  in  the  vocative  case,  lie 
may  also  he  tidd  that  the  process  df  addinu:  the  different  ease- 
(ikHuos  Iu  ;iny  noun  stem  is  called  "declinino;  the  noun,"  and 
that  (  ach  of  the  three  anat*  firnu])s  which  comprise  all  nouns  is 
1  iidwn  to  oramniariaus  as  a  "  lie  densiou." 

in  the  manner  alinve  deserihed,  the  pujiil  has  n<iw  constnu-ted 
the  etynmloov  ,,f  the  noun  for  himsidf.  hy  the  natural  j)rocess 
if  prnceeding  from  the  jiarticular  to  the  general;  and  what  he 
has  ac(piired  is  the  risult  nf  his  own  o.\p<'rience ;  he  has  actually 
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used  the  (liiTiTciit  eascHiidinjis  bt'foio  he  h;is  chisr^itird  or  named 
tliein.  His  j)u\vor  of  undiTstauding  thi'  use  of  tlic  ditforent  case- 
ondiiigs  does  not  dciK'iid  upon  the  paradigms  which  he  has 
formed,  Itut  tliose  very  parailigms  are  thi'  result  of  his  previous 
understanding.  The  ease-ending  in  a  nuuu  ai>i)eals  to  him 
instinctively,  if  (his  term  may  he  here  used,  as  soon  as  it  is  met. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  \m\n\  drilled  after  the  ordinary  method, 
who  tirst  learns  his  paradigms,  and  then  seeks  to  apply  them, 
rarely,  if  ever,  even  after  years  of  study,  realizes  the  functions 
of  the  diflferent  indings.  Deductive  ruasoning  is  very  ditiicult 
of  a;  plication,  unless  the  general  ])roi)(isition  is  the  result  of  a 
previous  ))r<icess  of  in<hictive  reasoning  on  the  ^jiart  of  the  sulv 
ject  himself.  It  may  he  adih'd  that  in  acipiiring  the  ahove-meu- 
tioncd  knowltdge,  the  i)U]iil  has  hecome  aK;uaint<<l  with  a  liirce 
mnulier  •<(  (Jrcck  words  and  with  tiie  general  structure  of  the 
Greek  sentence. 

I!ut  coneurrenlly  with  tlie  acquiring  nf  knowledge  with  resiMSCt 
to  the  noun,  the  pupil  lias  also  learned  the  main  facts  coiintH*ted 
with  the  otiier  parts  of  sjucch.  Xow  certain  (Jreek  verbs  are  of 
very  common  occurrence,  and  the  pupil  will  not  have  proceeded 
far  hefore  he  will  meet  with  such  forms  as  ylyyertti  (he) 
iH'comes,  yiyvov'Tixi  (they)  1«  come,  fy/;/i/fro,  (he)  was  becom- 
ing, eyevero,  (he)  became.  tydvoi-To,  (they)  b(  came.  Now 
here  he  will  note  the  subject  and  certain  endings  of  the  verb, 
rat  and  ro,  implying  a  subject  in  the  .singular ;  vrni  and  vrn, 
a  subject  in  the  plural.  Again,  that  tlie  endings  vtui  and  rat 
are  used  (in  this  connection)  in  a  present  tense,  and  ro  and  to, 
in  })ast  tenses.  That  in  the  ])ast  tenses  also,  tlie  letter  e  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  stem.  That  the  four  forms  giv(>ii  first  are  fornud 
from  the  same  stem,  yiyv.;  that  the  two  last  oliserved  forms  are 
built  uj)on  the  stem  yei-,  wliicli  though  it  resemliles  yiyy  is 
not  closely  connected  with  it  in  form.  The  same  .ending,  and 
also  a  stem-variation,  he  will  notice  in  connection  with  other 
Verbs.  'I'he  writer  has  found,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  is 
concerned,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  verb  by  the  inductive 
method  is  iimcli  easier  tiian  is  the  trailiing  of  tJie  Greek  noun, 
for  the  siiii])le  reiison  that  the  (Jreek  verb  has  many  points  in 
common  with  the  English  verb.  The  (Jreek  noun  has  sr-arcelv 
any  points  in  common  with  the  Knglish  noun.  The  Grtck 
noun  is  iiitlecteil,  the  Englisii  noun  is  not.  The  Greek  ver'o 
is  intlected,  and  so  (thougji  not  so  richly)  is  the  Englisii  verb. 
The  English  nuui.i  iia^,  no  .'a-es  (piaciically,  that  is),  while  the 
Gnck  n.mn   is   ricli   in     this  res])cct.     The  (ireek  verb  and   the 
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Kiiiili-li  v<  rli  liiivc  llic  >Mn;i'  ir.iinl).  r  of  tciwi's  and  tlic  saiiU"  niiiii- 
Imt  ..f  iiioiwls;  ainl.  wiili  Imt  (uic  I'xwption,  rlic  icniis  n-ed  aru 
tlu    xmic.     Su  the  nlicadv  a-iniiri  il  kiiowlcdii,.  of  tlic  ptipil  may 
1m'  iililizid  iiiiicli  iin.rc  (  xtciisivtdy  in  rcacliiiii>-  tlic  vcrl)  tlian  iu 
l<a.'liiiiii  liic  iK'im.     'I'lu'  lolluwino  ,i.(n(ral  and  iniincdiati'  v.  .snlts 
arc  I,.  1,.'  aiii>.<l  ai :  First.   Tlw  diHorcnt  endings  and  stcni-v(  wcls 
shonid   Ik-  canfnliy  di-a-s.iciatcd    I'nau  tlic  ^Icni,  and  tlic   latter 
r((■(l^nlz<d  as  licing  a  shm  peculiar  t.)  a  ci^rtain  tense,  i.e.,  that 
yfyny,  for  oxani]dc,  i^  a  perfect  ■^t-tn.  and  ulicnever  f.nind,  will 
indicate,  anioiiii.st  other  things    the  ]Krf(Ct  tense.      X,,  reference 
Wionhl  he  made  to  the  i)rosonf   stem,  yiy,-,   nntil  it  is  actuallv 
met  in  a  senti.nco  connection,  when  it  shonid  ho  tnatcd  hv  it-ol'f 
as  a  present  stem,  and  cnipared    as    to    its    mcaniiiir  with  the 
a  I  re:.  I  \ -met    i)ert'(ot    stem,   yeyoy.      Xow    the    irregnlariticH   of 
(.reek  verhs  are  nlniost  solely  cunnccted   with  their  stem-forma- 
fioii;   an.l    the   dilKonlty,    in     this   r.-ard,   is  entindv  eoTini-ctod 
witli  the  prevail  lit  method  of  studying  the  langitauc'.     The  verb 
yiyvo^uu      is  given;   and   with   this   the   pnpil    is   roiinired   hv 
.^heer   force  of  memory    to  associate  other  forms  which  are  luit 
related  to  one  another  according  ro  one  general  iihin,  and  which 
lie  may  have  not  yet  met.     Ho  is,  i„lrr  alln.  repiired   to  1  am 
the  following  string  of  wonls:    ylyvo^n:,   yfy,/ao^,nt,  f'yfy6fn/r, 
yeynra.  also,  opaw  (I  see),  o,/o,,at,  i'iSov,  eoS,j„»n,  not  closely 
eoniKcted,  in  many  cases  not  coimo;ted  at  all  so  far  as  stem  for- 
mation IS  Concerned.   This  is  a  very  serious  difficnltv  in  connecti'in 
v.ith   learning  the   (Jreek  verh,  ami    is    one    introduced    by   the 
grammarians,  and  entirely  nnneoessary.     Uy  treating  each  tense- 
stem  as  a  senaiMte  word,  the  dithculty  entirely  disappears.     The 
stem  structure  of  the  Knglish  verb  makes  this  peculiarity  of  the 
(;r(ek  VI  rb  seem  natural  enough  to  the  Knglish  pu])il  (cf.  the  dif- 
ferent   stems,    go,    went,    gone;    owe,    ought).      With    respect   to 
mood,  the  pupil  will  notice  that  ihe  indicative  (with  one  or  two 
e.Nceptious)    is  indic.ited   by  a  short   vow(  1   immediately  attached 
to  the  stem,  "  or  f ;  the  subjunctive  by  a  long  vowel  «  or  v ;  the 
optative   by   the  diphthongs,  ni   or    ni  ;  the  imperative  mood  bv 
|*riiliar  p(  rsonal  endings;  the  intbiitive  by  the  ti  use  signs,    y'l, 
v(u,  />-_  6(iai-      the  active   participle  by  the  sign,  vr,  and   the 
middle  paitiri))le  by  the  sign  iaiv.     That  the  diif!erenc(>s  in  p-r- 
son,  nnmlcr  and   voice  are  indicated   by  picnliar  eu.liu'is.  with 
v.hich  latti  r    e.xperience  vi  ry  soou  familiarizes  him. 
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Since  tlie  case  of  the  noun  lias  been  treated  at  crtnsiderable 
lengtli,  it  lias  not  been  thought  necessc-y  to  more  than  indicate 
the  different  stages  in  the  pupil's  progress  towards  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  verb  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
A  more  detailed  understanding  of  the  process  may  be  readily 
gathered  from  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  noun.  It 
may  be  added  that  a  form  which  is  absolutely  irregular,  i.e.,  not 
formed  after  a  general  plan,  should  be  treatol  as  sui  generis, 
and  an  absolute  meaning  assigned  to  it,  just  as  would  bo  the  casu 
with  an  uninfleeted  part  of  six>ech,  e.g.,  i/v,  means  ''  was,"  tan, 
"  is,"  iivat,  "  to  go."  The  three  irregular  tenses  of  verbs  in 
^tt  might  advantageously  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  e.g.,  e'SiSov 
-  (he)  was  giving ;frfo(rm'=  (tlu'y)  gave;  i'/St/  =  (he)  wont; 
eyvco  =  (he)  perctnvcd.  (The  second  aorists  of  /Haivco  and 
yiyrcoaxo)  are  /«  formations.)  \Vhile/</ forms  are  often  met, 
they  arc  few  in  absolute  niunber,  i.e.,  the  same  forms  constantly 
recur,  so  that  the  pupil  soon  becomes  familiar  enough  with  the 
comparatively  few  verbs  of  each  type.  The  cases  of  the  adjec- 
tive and  of  the  adverb  are  simple  enough.  The  former  are 
declined  like  noun-i.  thy  only  new  feature  which  they  present 
being  the  fact  of  their  agreement  with  nouns.  The  comparison 
of  the  adjective  and  adverb  are  readily  indicated  by  the  suffixes 
of  comparison,  rep,  Tar,  etc.,  and  Ixith  this  and  the  agreement  of 
the  adjective  and  the  noun  are  very  soon  learned  by  practice. 
Of  course  the  few  phenomena  i)resented  in  connection  therewith 
should  be  carefully  tabulated;  but  after  what  has  been  already 
said,  both  the  manner  of  tabulating  and  I"  general  result  must 
be  quite  obvious. 

Kow  with  regard  to  the  above  method,  it  may  be  urged  that 
it  develops  the  pupil's  mental  activity  along  natural  lines.  lie  pro- 
ceeds from  the  particular  to  the  general,  his  discriminating  and 
relating  activity  is  Iwing  constantly  utilized,  lie  is  on  the  watch 
for  cases  of  resemblance  and  difference.  lie  reasons  both  induc- 
tively and  deductively,  but  the  inductiv(>  process  constantly  pre- 
cedes and  forms  the  basis  for  the  deductive.  Again,  the  most  con- 
stantly ncnrring  words  in  any  language  are  likewise  the  most 
irregularly  formed  words  in  that  language.  In  fact  their  con- 
stant recumnee  is  the  direct  cause  of  their  irregularity.  The 
pitcher  which  goes  often  to  the  well  is  finally  broken.  The  word 
which  is  in  everybody's  mouth  loses  in  time  its  resemblance  to 
its  original  form.  With  these  which,  when  presented  according  to 
the  prevalent  dcdisctive  iiuthotl,  ari-  the  hardest  to  learn,  the  pupil 
Rorn  Womes  familiar,  as  he  meets  them  constantly  in  actual  u^e. 
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A.miiii  Miu.c  imim  Mii.l  veil)  i'oimk  sir,'  nut  uiili  vorv  oft;  ii,  ntliiT.-i 
.s.'iiici'iv  1-,  ir  iji:-iir;  imr  wlifii  ilu-<>  arc  Icanml  rmiMallv,  in  y.MW- 
il.iXin  tasliiim.  f(|iial  alt /ntii'ii  i-s  jrlvcn  t..  tin-  t'i'('(|ti-'ullv  (K'ciii- 
v\u'^  aiiil  In  the  i.'M'i'jit^oinil  turiiis;  wliilo  hy  loarnhijf  tlum  accord- 
inj;  III  ihc  aliiivc  iiu'iIkmI,  ihi.  ilc^r(>c  ot'  allculion  Ik'sIowc  tl  upon 
ilith  icni  !n;I(i';i(inal  loinis  is  in  i  xaiH  [inppnrtion  to  tlic  frciiiicnc/ 
<»t'  llii'ir  iiciMirfi  nee. 

rill'  ilitHcnity.  \\lii<'li  most  i)n|)ils  cxim  I'iciicc  in  pas.-iujij  I'miii 
ti:('  slioit  -rntdi.cs  of  till  priuu  r  to  tiic  invoKoil  simiUmic.  s  of 
<T!iiiinu'(l  jirosc  narraiion  is  vtrv  niarki'd — so  inai'ketl,  iiulocd, 
tiiat  a  year's  ilriil  in  U'an-laiinj;  ami  writini:  sIkji'I  sentfiK-i's  sci-nis 
1o  aH'or,!  no  help  wiiatcvi  r  wncn  tlif  jiupiis  como  to  dfal  witli 
<■■  nlimu'd  nairalivc.  T\\v  writer  lias  noticnd  instancos  of  ]nipi!s 
who,  previous  to  n  ailiii<i'  conliniicd  narrative,  Inid  .-Uidied  noJiiii^ 
lint  paratliiiins  and  lornial  ^raiuinar,  make  as  g.iod  progress  in 
naiiii!!;-  eonliimrd  narrative  as  others  wlu)  had  spent  the  ini- 
nudiatiiy  preeedin<>-  year  in  ihaliii<;-  with  short  sentences.  This 
is  piri.ips  due  to  the  f.u't  tliat  the  t.'n.iency  of  the  eias-ical  Ian- 
iiiia-ies  is  tow.ird  fhe  complex  soinenoe;  and  the  dilfcrenee  Intwieii 
a  eoiu])!ex  senteiiee  and  a  simple  sent(  nee  is  so  j-reat  that  an  ex- 
elusive  trainiiiii'  in  the  latt'  r  -.ather  iiiitits  a  person  for  doalin,' 
with  the  for-.ifr,  Hy  proee:  <linu-  aeciirdiiig  to  the  inelliol  ahovo 
onllimd,  the  piiiiil's  enerjiies  would  he  directed  from  the  lirst  to 
(halinjr  with  sentenc;  s  sncli  as  the  Gneks  aeiually  ned. 

Aj-^ain,  from  the  very  first,  the  pupil  actually  u-o-i  the  Greek 
hiiijii  ape  for  the  purposes  for  which  laiig.-.apcs  ai'o  nsul,  to  coiivo/ 
eoniueied  ichas;  the  nieth.d  approximates  as  closely  as  pos.ihle  to 
nature's  own.  Fr.  m  t!ie  tirst  Ik-  experiences  tl'ie  heauties  of 
Grtok  literatim,  and  must  he  iiiiliu'nc;d  in  a  coiHtantlv  iiicr.as- 
in-r  define  hy  the  (Jnek  spirit.  The  method  is  con<equonflv  an 
iiit(ri  stiiiif  one  from  tiie  start;  the  dry  ahstraclions  of  formal 
;;ramniar  ar>'  ahs 'ut  (the  absurdity  of  teai'Iiin-''  grammar  hoforc 
hiiij:ua;;e  slioujl  he  appaiMit  to  e.iry  thinkin-  man).  The  ditK- 
ciih  parafliii-ms  and  foriui.lalile  lists  of  excejition^  whir-li  are  s) 
"lispiritin-j  to  t'le  stiiddU  as  ordinarih  in-triicled,  a;c.  accord- 
uiir  to  the  methn  1  ahove  outlined,  learii(d  with(.ut  the  jnipil's 
heitii;-  aware  of  the  process.  FJfc  and  interest  will  now  chanic- 
t  ri.-ie  a  study,  wiii-li  is  so  jienerally  nuar.'ed  as  di  ad  and 
dt  pressiiifr. 

'I'he  necessity,  wjiicli  is  o!)vioiis  at  this  static,  of  trcatim;  his 
^iihject  topically,  has  compt  lied  the  writer  to  neglect  ohronoloLH- 
cal  -((pienee.  We  shall  now  revev*  to  that  stage  in  the  pni)irs 
rro!>r(ss    \>,  hen    he    has   sullieiently   mastered    the    tirst    paragraph 
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pn  sciitcil  lit  liini,  m)  n.s  lo  lie  iiMc  in  iiaiislatc  it  riiiciitly  into 
Kufrlisli.  He  slumid  now  (Mimiiit  liis  Kiigii^h  trausliiiion  to 
writing,  doe  hin  Greek  t('Xt-l)ool<,  and  rc-tninslatc,  a>  lic-^t  lie 
eaii,  liis  Knglisli  tfaiislatioii  into  (Ireek.  After  lie  iias  accosn- 
Iiiisliid  this  to  the  l>est  of  i'is  abililv,  lie  sliouid  comiiafe  his  own 
I  tfort  witii  the  (Ireck  text,  earefiilly  noting  eases  of  disaiit'eenieut. 
Tiieii,  jinttinfi  :i~ide  the  Cireek,  lie  slionhl  transhite  from  tiie 
Eiifrlish  ajiain,  eiiiu)iaring  the  resnlt  with  tlie  text  as  h.fore.  This 
j)riK;(siS  shoiihl  be  repeated  nntil  the  Knglisii  transhttioii  ean  1k' 
niidered  info  C!re(k  withont  dilKenlty.  The  pnieess  tends  to 
render  the  ))n])il  an  adept  in  the  aetiial  use  of  the  hmf^iiajie,  and 
fixes  his  voeabiihiry. 

The  above  nii  thod  of  rc-traiislation  is  not  an  entirely  new  one. 
It  was  employed  by  Sturm  in  his  eelebrated  sehool  at  Strasbnrfi 
in  coniKKtiin  with  the  teachiiifj;  of  Latin,  the  author  used  by  him 
for  tiie  |iurjio:;e  iuinf;  (.'icero.  The  ))ro(;ess  sounds  niueh  more 
formidable  than  it  aetually  is.  The  writer  first  experimented 
aft(  r  this  manner  upon  himself,  n  -translatiu'i;  in  the  above  way 
large  |iortious  of  Timeydides.  At  the  very  first  the  ]trocess  was 
somewhat  s!o\','.  but  faeility  was  very  soon  attained.  After  two 
or  three  days'  prai'tii'c,  a  half-naiie  of  Timeydides  eould  be  re- 
prodreed  fiom  an  Kn^lish  translation,  into  the  exact  words  of 
the  original,  as  the  result  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  praetiec. 
Tlie  good  elfeets  were  not  confined  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
autli<n"  rcisd,  but  also  enabhd  the  writer  to  translate  from  ordinary 
Knglish  I'n  St'  into  Greek  with  greatly  decreased  mental  effort. 
For  the  last  Senior  Leaving  examination  a  candidate  was  pre- 
])ared  by  the  write  r  who  ha<l  taken  (ireek  for  but  fourteen  montln 
in  all.  For  the  three  months  preceding  the  e-xamination  she  was 
elrilleel  in  writing  ce)ntin)ud  (ireek  prose  in  the  numner  abeive 
outlined,  rc-translating  about  three  ])iige's  of  Lysias  a  WiM>k.  Xo 
original  work  in  prose  (ce)ntinuesl)  was  assigiu'el  her.  Hut  at  the 
examinatiem,  she  renelereel  the'  KTiglish  passage'  assigne>d  for  trans- 
lation into  Greek  in  al)out  ten  minutes.  As  she  faileel  in  Physie's, 
her  nuirks  were  feirwarele-el  her,  and  in  (ireek  preise  she  eibtaine'd 
ninety-four  i)e  r  cent.  'l"he'  first  time  the  William  Dale-  se-holarship 
was  awardeel  (although  by  reversion)  it  was  won  by  a  caneliehite 
prepareel  by  the  writer,  whose  entire-  training  in  continue'^d  Gree-k 
))re)sp  was  obtained  in  the  nbewe  way. 

The  above  facts  are  mentioned  mere'ly  to  show  that  the'  writer's 
ratiniate  of  the  value  of  his  iuethe)d  does  not  rest  altogether  em 
tl"  iretienl  grounds.  The  imptitatiem  of  lae-k  of  ta-te,  which  be 
'«i'v  incur,  is  riskeil  te)  em]>liasize  the  fact  that  the  nietheid  has 
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Ikk'ii  put  to  tlic  test  of  ]>rai''i('al  C'X|urieiiiH',  iis  tlu-  facts,  wliifh 
all'  incntiuiii'il.  ciin  Ix-  casiK  viritictl.  Of  t-iMirsf,  a  writti-ii  cxaiii- 
inatiuii  uiav  ntt  l>i-  ngardcnl  as  a  trustwDrtliy  tist  of  sclioliirHliip. 
A  tiistiiK'tiiiii  may  here  Ik'  ilrawii  lii'twi-cu  two  di^tiiu-t  classes  of 
inlclldiiial  woik,  <iiic  of  wliicli  may,  ami  tlic  otiir  of  wliicli  inay 
Hot.  1)0  tested  l)v  wriMcii  c.\aiiiiu:iti(»iis.  To  the  first  l)el  iii;-:  pri - 
scrihetl  a\it:.ors  in  any  hm^iianc — jxTiods  {ti  liistovy,  or  wliatevtM- 
aihiiiis  of  !  :isiy  iiu'morizatiou  witliont  evi(h  nciii{;  real  mental 
ac(|uisitioii.  To  ihc  sicmd  class  Ik  |ou<r,^  rtuch  \v<»rk  as  does  evi- 
d(  iu'»'  sr.ch  iiiciital  acquisition,  in  connection  with  wliicii  no  pn.- 
cess  of  hasty  memorization  may  cnahle  a  candithttc  to  iircseut  the 
api'iarance  of  kiitiwle.'f-o  witliont  the  reality,  but  to  r.'prodncc 
which  evidonO(s  mental  )K)Wer  over,  and  "iTartp  of,  the  subject. 
Such  would  be  translation  at  sifrht,  and  the  writinji-  of  prose,  the 
material  not  Ih  inu;  <lrawn  from  a  prescribed  text,  or  a  s])ecially 
jucpared  vocabulary.  To  the  latter  class,  c mscipieiitly,  Ik-'.ouj; 
ilu'  two  lest  cases  of  which  nient'.ou  has  just  been  inade. 

■•  l^ut."'  if  mav  bi-  asixd,  "  why  write  i)iosc  at  i\]\  i  Why 
should  we  n..t  rather  be  o  .uteut  with  undcrstainliu--'  t:;e  Grc'k 
ori-;iiial  witliont  goino  f,,  tlie  alto..iOther  iiuneo  s  ary  .trouble  of 
composin.r  in  tli:it  l:iii;.uau:c  i"  The  answer  is  that  if  we  o  uld 
understand  any  laiiauape  without  coiiiposinf>-  in  it,  then  the  latter 
is  purely  uniuc:"ssary  trouble,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  a  lan- 
{Iiiafic  wliioh  wc  wish  to  \ise  for  literary  p.irposes  only.  IJiit  tli  • 
one  process  is  imjxissihle  without  the  dtlier.  Xo  man  can  i.ndcr- 
Ktaiid  fully  a  lan^u;if>e  which  he  is  unalile  to  use.  Action  and  re- 
action are  liore.  as  elscwhoro,  eciual,  ami  we  coin;)ose  in  Greek  in 
ord(r  that  we  may  better  understand  the  tlioiijrlits  already  ex- 
juessid  in  (Jreek.  iJut  composition  should  always  follow  what 
lias  been  already  learned.  Wc  .-In. uld  never  usj'  a  word  or  coii- 
stniotion  which  \vc  have  not  already  seen  or  heard  in  a  scntcn  e 
c  .iiiiocti<.i!.  We  do  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  our  native  language. 
Wc  Iwar  Miiro  wc  s|)ciik.  The  common  i>ractiee  of  patting  into 
a  pupil's  hands  a  s))ecial  work  on  prose-composition,  containin'.r 
set  rules  and  special  vor'abnlaries  of  words,  nuiny  of  wliich  he  has 
ill  V(  r  before  seen,  and  expecting  iiiiii  to  coinjiose  artificial  3en- 
t(i:C(s  illustrating  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  rules  arbitrarily 
give  u,  is,  of  ci.ursc,  unspeakably  vicious. 

Now  the  above  process  of  mastering  the  diffcn'ut  paragraphs 
iiuist.  aft.  r  a  time,  be  discontinued,  at  least  in  .-^ome  particulars. 
After,  say.  some  fifteen  or  twenty  iiaces  have  Iieen  uia.st!  red  iu 
this  nianiK-r,  tlie  fi  acher's  traiishititig  of  the  iliffcrent  sentences 
and  his  explai-iing  lo  tie  pupil  the  m  w  wonU  and  new  cnstruc- 
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tioiis,  should  ceasf.  The  i)upil  should  by  this  tiuie  be  Vtdl 
iK'iiuaintfd  with  the  general  charaeteristies  of  a  Grtek  si'utence, 
with  all  those  eonstantly  recurriufj;  and  irrej^nlarly  formed  words 
whieh  form  the  majority  of  words  in  most  sentenees,  and  whieh 
under  an  artificial  system  are  the  hardest  to  teach,  and  under  a 
natural  system,  the  easiest  to  learn;  and  also  with  such  a  copia 
rcrhorum  that  from  sixty  to  a  Imndred  jH-r  cent,  of  the  words 
found  in  any  new  sentence  will  be  words  with  which  he  is  already 
acquainted.  Thus  e(iui[)ped  the  \n\\ni  must  enter  \i\Hm  another 
stage  of  his  jjrogress,  in  which  he  will  1h'  e.xiK'ctcd  to  construct,  by 
his  own  mental  activity,  acting  upon  matt  rial,  partly  fauiiliar, 
partly  strange,  the  meanings  of  the  ditferent  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. This  process  the  writer  considers  of  such  importance  that 
he  hopes  it  will  justify  some  prefatory  remarks,  which  he  here 
wishes  to  insert  before  describing  his  nictliod  in  full. 

The  study  of  a  Greek  text,  if  properly  pursuid,  constitutes  a 
mental  exercise  of  the  highest  atid  most  beneticial  kind,  but  as  the 
finest  instruments  are  the  ones  most  easily  spoilc<l,  so,  impro]>erly 
l)urs»ied,  this  study  may  not  only  lose  its  ix'iieficial  projxrties, 
but  as  the  viciousness  of  the  method  increases,  it  is  capable  of 
becoming  j)ositively  injurious.  Tlie  didl  working  out  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  text  by  applying  to  a  vocabulary  for  evi  ry  unknown  word, 
and  to  copious  notes  for  the  solution  of  every  grauimatical  dif- 
ficulty, involving,  as  stich  a  pnx'css  does,  no  intellectual  activity, 
but  nurely  a  i)lodding  application,  so  far  from  arousing  and 
developing  mental  ])ower  actually  acts  as  a  sedative  for  any 
already  awakened.  The  student  has  l)efore  him  a  certain  text; 
his  object  should  1k'  to  master  the  meaning  of  tiiut  text,  and  to 
I'xpress  that  meaning  in  his  mother  tongue  without  any  aid  except 
that  of  his  own  reasuning  powers,  whidi,  by  rendering  that  aid, 
develop  their  own  strength  and  jiowcr;  in  other  words,  for  the 
learner  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  tlie  nieaniu'j;  of  a  certtiin  t'xt, 
but  the  way  in  wiiich  that  knowleilge  is  attained,  that  is  im])ortinit. 

Now,  as  to  the  methodj  the  student  should  carefully  rci.d,  in 
the  original,  tlie  sidected  i>ortion  of  the  text,  endeuvorinj;,  as  he 
reails,  to  obtain  as  accurate  an  idea  as  ptssible  of  th'  diff,  rent 
words  and  clansts.  .N'ext,  he  slioi'.ld  take  the  passage,  sentence  by 
sentmce,  woikiu.<^  out  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  and  of  "ach 
clause  by  itself.  Now,  in  studying  a  ))articular  sentence,  the  stu- 
dent is  already  in  ))ossession  of  certain  facts  with  r.gard  tn  it, 
and  by  means  of  these  be  is  to  obt-iin  a  knowledge  of  the  unknown 
facts.  Xow,  we  might  classify  the  facts  necessary  to  a  proper  un- 
d(  r:^tanding  of  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  into:  1.  Things  known. 
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Tlusf  arc  (a)  tlic  n;ii  nliig  ot'  (ritain  stcius,  (h)  the  iiieuniufj;  of  a  I 
the  I'lKliiip.-)  /'.<■.,  tl0fi,ra:m>  ati  ill  strr.crnrcof  tlios.  ii  eiico  is  alriady 
iiii(li'r,>tr.i)il.  l'.  Tliiuiis  unkiiOAu — the  iiuaniiifj;  of  cortaiii  ateiiia. 
Now  the  nuaniiig  of  these  latter  we  must  asci-rtain  (a)  by  coin- 
parisdu  witii  known  Greifk  words,  c.;/.,  in  (Tr/ud-rofffrfoK  if  tl.c 
learner  i:as  already  seen  arfjaro!  and  nidu^v,  he  oufiht  to  have 
a  fair  idea  of  the  word's  nieaninji,  and  if  he  sees  v;/f|/(iji-,  "a 
hader,'*  for  the  first  time,  and  h -s  already  seen  i)yio^tai,  "  I  lead,"' 
the  nuaninfi  of  the  first  word  should  be  evident  to  him;  {b)  by  a 
eoniparison  with  Kiifjlish  words,  e.f/., With  orpnTtiyia^  "general- 
ship," eoni))aio  tic  English  word  "strategy";  (c)  by  the  context, 
.vhat  must  tlie  word  n;can  ?  E.g.,  in  the  sentence,  npooroS  6e 
KMniJx<^;  Toi^avTov  cfTpaTiaira;  e'/HniZtTO  iivat,  the  grammnti- 
eal  strncture  is  lure  very  apparent.  Now  suppose  that  we  have 
an  unknown  word,  f/J/u^fro,  whieh  we  know  to  be  a  verb.  We 
now  liave  the  rest  of  the  sentcnee  whieh  would  read  thus,  "  And 
{  learclius  first  of  all  .  .  .  his  own  soldiers  to  proceed,"  leaving 
the  v(  ri>,  the  word  of  action,  nntranslate<l.  Now  to  this  word 
we  must  assign  a  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  eonte.xt.  ['"irst,  w^- 
frathc.'  all  the  facts  whieh  might  buir  up<in  tiie  meaning  of  tho 
word.  It  is  in  the  imfHTfect  tense,  denoting  an  action  begun, 
att<mi>te'l,  or  extending  over  a  jx'riod  of  time  in  the  past.  It  is 
in  the  middle  voice,  in  all  probability  indicating  that  the  action 
was  for  the  a<lvantage  of  the  actor.  Xow  as  to  the  circumstances, 
the  (ireek  soldiers  were  very  unwilling  to  proceed  fartlur.  Cyrus 
an<l  their  generals,  on  the  contrary,  were  anxious  for  thiiu  to 
advance.  We  know  the  character  of  Clearchus,  the  first  of  the 
(ircek  jjeiurals,  a  man  o^^  stern,  vmcomproniising  temper,  and 
aceusiomed  to  being  obeyed.  So  in  the  light  of  the  c/(ntext  we 
are  aluKist  ci  rtain  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  "  was  for 
forcing,"  •*  tried  to  force."  The  stndent  must  compel  himself, 
aftir  carefully  cxamiiiing  the  facts  and  tho  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  the  sentence,  to  as.^dgn  to  each  word  its  most  probable 
meaning,  no  matter  how  difficult  that  may  in  some  cases  appear. 
The  other  .■sentences  in  th<'  extract  should  then  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  i>ossibly  the  interpretation  of  a  .inbsecpient  9  ntcucc 
may  thriw  additional  light  upon  a  precedinjr  one.  The  entire 
passage  should  be  studied  in  this  manner  until  the  student  has 
f.iniiti]  fur  himself  a  full  idea  of  if^  meaning  and  expiesned  thai 
meaning  in  his  motlu  r  tongue  Then,  but  not  Iwfore,  the  dic- 
ti( nary  may  be  consulted  with  rcjiard  to  the  doubtful  words;  and 
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in  ciXM'  tlu-  st.i.loi.t  has  bou.i  luistukcn  in  tin-  inlfrpn  tation  j.f 
nnv  of  flii-iu.  lu-  slioul.l  endeavour  to  dctei.t  that  error  in  the 
lOiUouiug  i)roe(s^.  which  led  liiin  to  assign  an  incorrect  meaning 
to  the' word  in  (luestion. 

\f ter  the  iiu  ailing  of  the  passage  has  hoen  carefully  worked 
out  in  the  alH.ve  wav,  the  student  should  then  ,uocc.  d  to  master 
the  rassagc  in  tl.c  original,  i.e..  to  know  what  tlie  words  and  sen- 
tences mean  in  GrccL        In  the  great  majority  of  cases    we  <lo 
not  trv  to  rend  Onek  or  Latin,  hut  we  merely  giv  an  Kn.Jisli 
equivalent  for  each  Clreek  or  Latin  word,  and  thin  f:ras,j  tiie  idea 
thnnigh  the  meaning  of  the  Knglish  word;  so  the  (lre»k  or  Latin 
text  is  in  such  cases  merely  a  cryi>tograph,  which  must  lu;  de- 
ciplund  lefoie  we  can  arrive  at  its  meaning,  and  so  the  literary 
(ff(ct  of  tl.o  language  is  altogether  lost.     The  sum  tot:il  ot   th  • 
meaiiinus  of  the  .liffcrent  words  hy  no  means  expresses  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage.     Hut.  as  has  alreatiy  been  shown,  there  is  an 
add(d  (fleet   produced  hy  the  choice  and  comhimition  of  words 
which  constitutes  lit*  r-irv  and  artistic  effecl,  and  this  is  almost 
altogether  h.st   in   translation.      So  the  stii.lent   should  Ci.refiilly 
read  over  in  the  Creik  the  i)assage  which  he  has  worked  out,  torc- 
jng  uiion  himself  a  mental  ima.'ie  of  the  idea  rci.iesi  ntcil  hy  ea-li 
word  and  hy  each  clause,  residut.ly  refusing  to  receive  that  iiiiag' 
throusih   the  m(dium  <f  an    Knglish   word;  rjj.,  in  reading  the 
Greek  word   yt,/>rf),r  he  should  force  upon  his  mental  vision  the 
actual  picture  of  a  hrithjr,  not,  as  is  almost  universally  the  ease, 
see   liefore   him  or   pronounce   the    Knglish   word   '"  hndge,"    and 
through  tiiat  word  grasp  the  idea.      Kach  word  in  a  sent,  nee,  am 
finallv  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  should  he  associated  at  first  hand 
with  "each   word-meaning  and    with    the    full   sentence-meaning. 
Tho  pas-age  should  he  read  and  re-read  until  the  reading  produces 
without  effort,  and  without  the  necessity  of  e  ven  a  me  ntal  trans- 
Intiem  into  another  tongue,  a  full  unelerslandiiig  of  the  passage. 

Advantage's  of  the  uu'the)d:  First,  it  stimulate's  mental  activity 
an.l  so  promotes  inten'st ;  the  stuelent  feels  that  tl'.e  re'.'^ults  pro- 
duce el  are  his  own  and  that  he  is  not  nu'rely  a  passive  re'ceptacle- 
into  which  facts  may  bo  poured.  If  pro;)erly  understood  and 
intelligentlv  applied,  it  differs  as  much,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  interest  ahnv,  from  the  dictionary  aiul  grammar  mctboel  as  a 
game  of  cIiqss  deie's  f  ro  ii  tli"  ta-^k  of  memori/.ing  a  string  of  his- 
torical dates.  Becemdly,  it  is  not  guesswork,  but  involves  reason- 
in*-  of  tlip  hio-hrr-t  wi^'ihle  kind.  Mathomatic:il  reisoiiinar  is  very 
ian^ely  after"  the  following  model:  I:  B,  B-C  tl  erefenc 
A  "   C.      But  in  being  told  that  A  -    B  and  D       C.  we  oave  a!.-o 
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boon  toM  timt  A  ■  C  In  iiiitla'iinitics  tlie  (ju  lesila  are  nlriudy 
confiiiiw'd  in  tlic  dafi.  A  iiuuIk  iiiatioiil  proMcni  in  wliicli  mjcIi 
i.4  not  till'  i-i\M'  wiiiild  lu'  iiiipo-Hilili'  of  solution.  Hut  in  nia-itiT- 
inji  iut(lli^(  ntiv  a  (Irtok  or  i.aiin  text,  nil  the  (iata  an-  not  given; 
tilt'  stni|»  nt  is  niiiiiroil  to  <'niiHtni(>t  l)_v  iii^  own  ri'ii.iunini:  jtowcrr* 
tin-  iiiitii  wliicli  aio  waiiliiiii.  The  i|iu>»tion  of  ])rolial)ility  onlf'i:^ 
I'nnstiintI;.-  into  Win  nasoninii,  and  this  is  the  vcrv  kind  of  mental 
traininir  that  the  stinicnK  cinphnt-icallv  needs.  In  flu-  life  proh- 
Icin-i  wlu'eli  he  will  have  To  solve,  the  <lafu  are  only  given  in  part, 
not  will  lly,  1.8  in  iiiatlu  maties;  and  the  roa>oning  ncpiired  i^ 
the  vi'vy  kind  whieh  tlu^  prop.r  study  of  Greek  tends  to  develop. 

Airain.  as  to  vocahnlary,  if  the  student  develops  the  nu'an"n<» 
of  a  word  for  himself,  he  will  he  unlikely  to  forget  it,  and  even 
slionhl  he  assign  to  a  word  the  wrou'j;  meaning,  the  principle  of 
contrast  will  tend  as  strongly  to  k(ep  the  true  meaning  in  his 
mind,  after  such  meaning  h;is  been  learned  from  the  dietii  nary, 
(S|i(<'ially  if  he  cndtavors  to  detect  some  error  in  his  chain  of 
reasoning.  An<l  the  subsequent  reading  and  understanding  of 
the  passage  in  the  (rnek  will  also  ten<l  to  indelibly  impres-i  tho 
iiK  ailing  of  a  wnnl  upon  his  mind;  especially  as  he  has  leumul 
it  in  its  connection  with  other  words,  for  no  word  has  a  sterco- 
tyj)ed  meaning,  but  one  that  is  intlmneed  by  the  j)ro.\imity  of 
other  words  ami  by  its  own  jtosition  in  the  sentence. 

Lastly,  as  to  its  practicability,  of  course  a  working  vocabulary 
of  si'veral  huiidred  words  is  a  useful  antecedent  ti  the  pn  per 
api)lication  of  tho  nuthod.  a  vocabulary  wliicli  the  student  is 
alreadv  snoposed  to  have  nuisten  d  in  the  [)rec(Nling  exercises; 
but  with  such  a  vocabidary  ami  the  nece-ssary  grammatical  pre- 
paration, there  are  verv  few,  if  any,  sentences  in  either  Grtek 
.tr  Latin,  of  which  a  moderately  intelligent  i)npil  cannot  ])repare 
for  him.self  a  fair  translation.  'I'l.c  process  nuiy  be  at  first  a 
long  and  somewhat  dilKcult  one,  but  IkxIi  the  length  and  the  dif- 
ticulty  will  be  found  to  (hcrcase  in  geometrical  progression,  if 
conslant  |  ractice  is  n.aiiitained.  It  is  the  natural  nu  t:.od  oi  lan- 
guage study.  Of  how  many  English  words  have  we  obtained 
liie  meaning  from  the  dictioni'.ry.  or  from  having  been  directly 
told  it  by  otlu-rs  <  '1  he  nuaning  of  the  words  of  anv  language 
c:iii  lio  o!,tained  as  that  of  the  words  of  our  mothcr-ton<,nie  has 
o.(n  obtain' il,  i.e..  by  a  study  of  the  circmnstanc,  s  under  which 
they  are  used.  And  ag;iin.  it  ie  only  in  this  ^-ay,  by  depending 
Ml  liiiii-tlf  anil  di.spi  using  with  extranoou.-  aid,  that  ,'lie  student 
can  ever  obtain  a  I  Ik  rough  mastery  of  the  (inek  language.  The 
spectacle,  (lily  loo  cc  ni.iiou,  of  n  simh'nt  strugglinjf "for  nine  or 
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t.n   v....  ill.   tl...   lan^M.u^v,   au.l   tlu'u   I.  in^  nnMv  U.  unclor- 

stan.'l   uitlM.ut   ,lu-ti..iMiry  ai.l  an  unscrn  (.a.^ap-  -a   a  C.m-k  m 
,,,„i„   ,.,ul,or,    is  a  Htan.li..,'  .■..n.nu-utarv  ou   tlu-   ..^.le.s.u.s  oC 

N..W,  with  rcforonc-e  to  o„r  i...,..l's  .-onrso  .n  C.mk    't.-ratur  , 

i„.,H,rtanc...  Wo  sl.ouUl  Ih^  .n.i.lc.l  also  l.v  t  k-  faot  tl.at  the  It.ra- 
ture  of  the  h,n(.M.age  naturally  .livul.s  >ts,.lt  n,to  s.x  parts  he 
iM.inC  con.nreh.  n.le.l  in  the  i.n.se  and  three  in  tlv  poetry  ot  tju 
hmguag.-.     These  .livisions  may  hv  tahnlate.l  as  f..llows: 

I'rose.  _  ^\''^!'ll- 

1.   Narrative.  Correspondiiifj  tn     1.    Kpie. 

■2.  Orat.Mieal  "  ^       -•   H^il'""*'''- 

:•,.    I'hilosophieal  '■  "      -'J-   ''^••'*"- 

The  ahove  .litTer  anioim^t  themselves  with  r. gard  to  h-.th  Myhj 
an.l  voeahularv.  and  we  sl.ouhl  regard  it  as  essential  that  our  pup.l 
shoul.l  U-eon.e  a  thorough  uu.>ter  of  oue  ot  the  alK.ve  .liv.sious 
lK>f..n-  proe.ediug  fo  one  higher,  that  he  shouhl  \k'  able  to  rea. 
a.ul   write   pro.e"  a'     ighl  hef..re  att.n.ptiug  poetry.       ll.s    t.r*t 
att.n.pt    .".hould    Ic    in   cnneetion    with   narrative     l.mse.        Hit 
writer    h.-re    takes  the    oM.,ortuiiity  of    registering    his    protest 
asrainst   the   praetiee   followed   in    Kuglish-speaking  countries  ot 
rea.ling  short  exeerpts  frr.m  e.rtaiu  hooks,  an.l  then  proceeding 
to  deal  with   inatt.>r  entirely  different,  taking,  for  example       u< 
second  h..ok  of  the  Anaha.is.  and  tlu-n  the  fourth  \K>ok  of  tlio 
Iliad.    Tiie  reader  doi>s  not  master  the  style  of  one  author  betore 
l„.ing  hurri.Ml   into   the  mi.lst  of  some  work  af  another   autlu.r, 
whose  stvle   and  vwabulary   may   be  widely  different   from   the 
nutlior  last  studied.     The  result  is  to  draw  the  pui.il  s  attentum 
.M.tirelv  awav  from  the  matter  and  eon.'entrat(>  it  entu^ely  upon 
the  form,   a"  proceeding  which  paraly/..>s   interest,  and  theretoro 
prevents  proper  masterv  of  the  form  itself.     Attention  should  k- 
concentrated  fullv  upon  the  matter,  the  form  is  then  unconscious  y 
and  withont  effort  acquired.     The  pupil  should  «r.t  thoroughly 
lunst.r  narrative  i.rose.     Kaeli  Uiok  read  by  him  should  Ik-  rea.l 
in  its  entiretv;  he  should  begin  at  the  Ixginning  and  continue  to 
the  (n.l      Nav,  U  is  even  desirable  that  he  contine  his  attention 
to  one  author  until  he  has  read  all  his  works.     Kach  author  has 
n  stvle  peculiar  to  hiaiself,  and  you  might  al<n  s.ny  a  sub-stylo 
pecviliar  to  each  particular  work.     Xow  in  reading  a  hook  writ- 
t  n  in  a  foreign  tonriue,  the  chh^f  ditliculty  for  one  wh<.  is  iiiodei- 
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atcly  f:!iiiiliar  wiili  tlir  laii^iia;!'  i-*  ti>  iiiintcr  oncli  aiitlinr's  mili- 
slylc  jiiid  -iiyl,'.  Tliii  iliiiic.  tin-  ri'M  is  caMV,  and  llu'  iiinrc  lir 
i-c'M  Is  roiilnniiiiisl  1/  of  |iis  antlmr  llic  jircalt-r  liridiiicH  liin  maslci'V 
<'t  -tylc.  hit(  rni|itiiiii.  linwcxcr,  tin-  piucj'iiliii^  trniii  (im-  aiiilu'i' 
In  aiKitlii  r,  di^ii'iiv-;  tliis  coniimiily  and  hinders  |  rMjirc^.-'.  I'ndi'f 
oiir  sysr(  in  i.f  I  r.  •((•dill;;  hy  short  fxc(  r,its,  no  antlior's*  styh-,  nor 
cviii  till-  sidi-siyli'  (>(  anv  paificnlar  lionk,  is  ever,  uvin  dimly, 
iiin!cr,-.|<(t  I,  to  -ay  noihin;:  of  he  iiij>;  mastered;  so  this  point  of 
groale-t  ditHonliy  is  1m  injr  o  ntinually  presented  to  (Ireek  stndc  nt  , 
wlio  must  sliapi'  their  rei.din^f  liy  ilie  (Mirricnla  in  t'tinc  in  V.un- 
lish-speakiii!i  eoniitries. 

Tile  pnpil,  til  11.  slmnld  continc  his  attention  at  first  to  narra- 
tive jro-e.  to  one  anihor,  and  tn  o;ie  1)  >o!;  a^  a  ti-ne.  Now,  after 
the  iMipil  has  read  hi-  iiuro.liictnrv  rcailinir-lMiok,  which  liy  this 
time  lias  served  its  pnrpnso,  he  nii;;lit  with  profit  he  iniridiieed 
to  Xeiinphon,  loth  lec.nise  the  works  of  this  autlior  are  coiiipan;- 
ti\(ly  easy  roadiii'v  and  al-o  1>; cause  he  has  CKinpisod  troatiset 
whldi  lieloii','  to  tie  oratorical  and  pliilo.'SO]  liical  divisions,  as 
v.-elj  as  to  tliat  of  tnire  nr.rrative.  His  narr.itive  Wor';s  inijrht 
now  he  read  in  the  followiiifr  order:  (1)  l)e  R'>  Kiinfstri 
tTrrriH  /,')  an  interesting  ticatise  on  tlu'  hor-e  and  I.nr.-cma:i- 
sliip;  1 1' )  The  Cyiu pc  ticiis  (  HvviiytTiuo;),  n  fascinating^  trea- 
tise on  hiiiitiii'i;  (W)  The  ryroiia'dia ;  (4)  The  Amihisis; 
(•"))  'I  he  Hcdliiiica.     'i'lie  ahove  works  are  arraiigeii  in  tl.c  order 

<  f  familiarity  wliicli  the  Riifilish  reader  niav  be  ))resiiniel  to 
have  with  tie  sidijict-irattc  r  of  each.  Tl.e  lloUenica  is  put  list, 
lis  it  is  written  in  a  decidedly  less  interc-itinj;;  style  than  are  the 

<  fliers  mentioned.  After  read'nfr  the  works  of  Xenopho'i,  Thucy- 
didfs  should  tlan  lie  att( ni|it( d,  and  his  History  of  the  J^iiojion' 
nesian  War  road  from  !« fj;iiininjr  fo  end.  Then  a  new  deiiartnre 
should  lie  inade.  and  t!ie  entertMiiiins;  narratives  of  Herojotiis 
placed  hefore  the  reiidi  r.  Here  attintion  shonld  be  ilireete<l  to 
the  dial:  die  peculiarities  of  Ilerodof.is,  an<l  great  lid't  will  now 
he  thrown  upon  the  'arlier  forms  of  the  Greek  Innniage,  and 
the  reader  will  notice  that  many  of  the  forms  with  wiiicli  he  has 
become  familiar  have  been  dc  rived  from  earlic  r  ones  bv  the  pro- 
cess of  contracting  a  tinal  vowel  of  a  stem  with  the  initial  vowel 
of  an  eiidiiii,'.  Jn  llcnidotiis  also  tlit  re  shmild  be  no  pieeemeal 
work,  but  the  whole  of  iiis  charmingly  interesting  hist'  ry  should 
be  na  1.  Plutarch's  "  Lives'"  might  next  be  reael,  as  an  examole 
of  hitci-  Orcek,  and  a!-'>  of  thp  way  in  ^vliich  tlu-  Greek  spirit 
was  afbcted  by  tic  Hoinan  cnnpiist.  The  course  in  narrative 
jrosc  mighf  then  lie  concluded  by  the  reading  of  the  New  Tcsta- 
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iiKiii  111  ihf  .ri^;iii:il,  r.«  a,,  i  Xiiiaplc  nf  wluil  is  Ui.owii  u.-i  ll.'ll.'ii- 
istic  (Jri.'k.  /.'■..  uf  (irn'k  as  iiM'd  liy  tlu'  iiiilliniis  ol'  ilic  Kii-ilirii 
I''ihpirc  who  were  l.ar'.ii.riaiiH  l.y  li'rili,  luit  win.  hm d  (Jrcck  for 
lilcniiv  anil  c  iiiini  n-ial  |niri»' si  s. 

Till'  iiliovo  woiiM  (oii^fitiitc  a  fairly  tli.>rniis;Ii  ••  .iir-f  in  iiana- 
livc   <!i(ik    ini-c.      If    slndiiil    after     tlic   iiianiicr    ontiiiicd.    it 
wuiii.l  ci'^iirc  tliif  tlu'  stinlfiit  slii.iild  litcoiiu-  flKimii^rldy  at  lioiiii- 
in  lliis  d(  |..tvliii(iit  i<(  tl,i'  Crck  ian.mniut';  it  will  m-w  Ik-  tiiiu'  l<>r 
iiiiii    to   a!tfiii|);    «tr.,N>rii-al    an  I    aftcnvards   nhil<  H0..liii'.d   Gnok 
I  iMsf.     It  is  iiniii'.'<  s-aiy  fur  llif  writer  to  outline  j;  list  of  aiilliors 
t!>  le  I'fMd  in  these  two  (le|)arliiu  nts,  nr  in  the  dilTerent  division:, 
(f  jHK'tii'il  liferHtiiri';  the  ))ii|»il  has  now  U'conie  so  llioroujrhiy  it 
liome  with  r(;;a;d  to  ihe  laniiiiiif;.',  and  so  ind>iud  with  the  spirit 
of  the  ni(  tho.l  emiiloyed,  rliat  hv  may  ho  safely  left   ti  make  his 
own  sehotions.     A  tVw  words  <>f  advice  nii^ht  here  Ik-  tendered, 
liowivir.      As  Xe.;o|)Iion's  ii:irraiive  prose  introduced  ii.-  to  that 
division  of  Cre  k  liti  raliire,  so,  <iiice  with  his  stvie  we  are  already 
fiiiniliar.    his    nrali  rieal    work    and    pliih  ^ophi(•al    v/orks    nii;'ht 
fcrni     onr     infrodnction     to     those     departments     of     literature 
re-'-.ctlvidy.      As   an    intvodnctiun    to   ])hiloiopliieal    prose    ( iisin-i 
the  term    in   its  liro.;dest   sense — relatiiiji  to  the  science  ot   man) 
wo  mi>ilit   rend   the  works  <d"   Xono:ihon   in  tlie  foilnwin;;  nnhr: 
(  \)   The  Oeeonoiniens,  ri  latiiij:  to  the  administration  of  a  lioiise- 
hohl:  (:>)  Tie  Hiiro  ('//  u>y  I'/  TvponviiuU)  •,  '.:',)   The  Uespuh- 
licii  Kacediviiionioriim  loid  K:-puhlii-a  Atheniensiuni  (.i.noXiTt'ut 
and  {-I.  noXtJfia)  ;    (4)  The    De    Vectij;alibns  {nfpi    npna<'>6Mv); 
(o)   The    Sym;  osiniii,   or    iJamput    of    Philosophers);    (('.)    Tim 
Memorahilia  of  Socrates,  in   four  hodks.     The  first   four  of  the 
above  ri'lato  to  hous  hold,  or  to  political  ecoimmy.  the  last  two 
to    ethic-.      In    o  mnectioii   with    oratorical    i)ros<',    Demosthenes 
should   hold   the   same    idace   that   Thncvdides  diH's  in  narrative 
prose,  while    Lvsias.    for   ohvions    reasons,    would    corresj^oml    to 
riutii-:"!'.     In  ejiip  t)0(  try,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Ilomer  niii;lir 
een-titnti'  tl.r  (nt'ro  coihih'. 

Xow  the  alovo  may  appear  to  comprise  a  very  formidahle  cur- 
riculum; and  if  taken  according  to  the  piecemeal  plan — one  Imo'c 
of  Xeiioplion,  tlun  a  hook  of  Homer,  then  a  few  cliai>fcrs  of  Thncy- 
dides,  then  an  oration  of  Demosthenes — could  not  he  cov(  reil  in 
an  ordinary  lifetime.  Followi d  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
indicatid,  Jiowover,  it  should  lie  covered  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  .\fier  ihe  Xeno|.]iuii  ha>  l«iii  ivad,  tiie  Tlmcydides  and 
IKroilotns  diould,  after  the  initial  ditficnlty  with  repard  to  style 
lias  hem  overcome,  he  r.'ad  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  ra])idity 
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(xi(|t    ill   r  ~|iict   to  iiin-iMtivc  ))r(i:»(',  tlic    iit»>vi'    ('(iins ' 
v;iri(<l   III  >iiii    ill  liviihial   l:ist(s.      If  a   lii'V-on   slioulil 


ii-i  iiMc  u-iitilil  read  a  h  "ik  writrcu  in  liis  vcnuU'iiliU'.  I'lac'icilly 
all  ll:i'  wimls  will  li-iVf  \.i\u  iiii't,  citliiT  in  s'iii;'l('  or  coiiiiki'.iikI 
fni'Mi,  and  iici'asinnal  new  wnnls  will  lie  nailily  nil  U>ritn;i(l  from 
il;c  foMit'.M;  and  tin-  ]ini)il  will  1k'  ^o  familiar  wiili  tiic  lu'ci-css  of 
^i^lll  rcadiii;.',  tliiil  his  ■;nl>-i':|ii(  iif  conrsi'  siionld  afford  liim 
iiiilliiiii;'  lint   pi'  a^ni'c. 

Xou 

iiii^lit    , 

dicii'i'  iliai  a  ilionaiiili  Kiiowlcdiji'  t.f  CJni'k  nirralivo  pm-ic  h!i  ii'd 
mark  tlic  limit  of  ins  iJiofircs-  in  (Inck,  Iw  mij^lit  now  tnvii  iii> 
atti  nlion  awav  fniiii  llii-  parlii'iilai'  dcpaitimnt  of  kn<iwli'di>  , 
ficlini;  tliai  It'  lia-;  iiiadf  a  pcnnaiU'iif  at'iinisitinn :  iliat  lie  Inw  ili' 
)iowcf  of  iTadiiiL'.  and  nndi'isi.imlinj;'  with  case  any  (irct'k  narrativi' 
imtlii.i'.  lie  lia>  iinliilcd,  to  a  cutain  oxti  lit.  the  >.\':ru  of  (jivik 
liiiiatiii',',  and  ci  n  dtsvilo  di  riiii.i'ly  to  himsrlf  and  io  otlii-rs  t  .!• 
:Miioiiiit  and  (diaiac  IT  of  rhc  |iroLiri'-^  that  lie  lias  uiadc  in  the 
(uick  toi';:;n('.  Anoilur  may  liavc  no  dcsiiv  to  liavo  a  s,  oiMalist':« 
kiiuwh  ilii(>  of  t'  ('  liiiurnapc,  l.ni  merely  a  hrnad.  aciu  ral  ealiinv 
in  the  >amt'.  !!<■  may  diodse  to  omit  ~ome  dei>artnic'nts  of  it-^ 
lit.falni'e  in  wliii'li  lie  t:ik(s  n,  plei-iiire,  l.iii  may  apply  liims.dl 
to  one  or  two  di'partmcnis,  :iay,  to  Kpic  or  Lyric  po.iry,  or  iKitli, 
while  a  thiid  may  ('(sive  to  read  ono  or  two  antliors  in  eaoli  of  the 
(!;  partnu  nts.  All  slionld.  l'Owcv(  r,  have  tlio  tlioroitjili  ]>relimin- 
iiry  i!ro\iiidu;g  in  narrative  ]  ro-o,  anil  wli.itvo,'  9  tb  cipiont  read- 
in'  thoy  may  do,  tluy  should  not  deviate  from  the  praetiic  o' 
readinji-  an  (■ntiiv  Work  of  one  antlior  at  a  time.  Tlu-  one  wlio 
i|(>ire-,  however,  to  he  n  siKoialist  in  (Jreek.  will  save  time  and 
troiiliie  hy  fidlowiiiir  the  jdan  ontlintd. 

The  treat  1  nmaiiist  of  tlie  Middk'  Afjd*.  Erasmus,  was  the  one 
win;  lirst  dr.'W  atientimi  to  the  advi-ahility  of  arranjini;  the 
ela-'i  al  aiit'><  rs.  to  le  stndiid  in  an  asceiidiiifi;  order  of  ditfii-nlty. 
And  one  fir. 'at  eaiisc  of  enitfoversy  hitwren  tlu  .lesnits  and  tli" 
I'ort  I'oyalis;-  was  with  re<>:ard  to  the  very  (piestiou  of  (xeerilt^ 
rcisiin  (iitiie  iintlior-.  Tlie  .Jesuits  were  eoiicerned  with  form 
(Illy.  They  aime.l  at  jirolnein^  tlnent  speikers  and  not  de 'p 
thinki  r-.  Tfie  I'eirf  IJoy.ilists  aimed  at  traininji'  lioth  ii.te  llect  and 
lieart,  and  (oii-iileVed  matter  as  mere  iinport:iiit  than  for  n.  Con- 
srejne'iitly  the'  .le  suits  re'ad  short  e'xtracls  f r mi  difTere'iit  Latin 
ai'tl  (ir-.  The'  I'oi't  [loyalists  read  entire'  antliors.  The'  difTere'iit 
e'lid-  in  view  aie  wed]  iinlicatcel  hy  l!;e  diflVrenl  me'Uiis  employed. 

N'ow,  with  ricaril  to  formal  iirammar,  little-  ha.s  been  saiel.  The 
w  rill  r,  however,   would   not   he   re'ijarde  el  a-  advoealinn  the'  alioli- 
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ticn  nf  jiiMinuia'iciil  ,tii(lic.,  iiuiclv  (ln'ii-  j  o>liHmci.i(nt  iiiiiil  llu- 
l.iil)il  liiis  niii.ir  a  ivsi.iial.'.c  ac(|uai!it;ui(v  will;  llu'  laii-iiii-c  its.'lt. 
Jt.  iiii^'lit  hi'  !;(v     r.  ;ii   r!  .•.;  tl.at  alti  iiti..ii  to  llic  fan-  uf  <iraimiiar. 
«.tl('r'"U:an  llic  li.v   [..,ii,<     v,;.i'li  liavc  aln  a<iy  lircu  .Iwcll   upon, 
is  not  mcts^ai       -luT  i-    lu    .iiii!i'vstaii(liiii;-  of  a  laii-iia,iif  nor  to 
tlic    a|!iinciaii<  H      i'    it- ,'iti    aiin'.       l\no\vl(  <l<;c    ol'    liraminar    is 
Jiot  11  iicicssaiy  i.iitccKHii.  '■«  tlic  kiiowlcdjic  of  any  toii^nic.    Wliich 
V.-a^   cv.ilvid    iiivl    in    tlii'   order   of    Xatnvc,   tlic   laii!,nuii:c  or   [U- 
^n'aniiiiarian  ^     In  fact,  the  lu>t  linuMists  arc  tln'-c  wliu  iiavc  in...  ■ 
tend    a    laiift'iago    witliout    n-fi  rciicc    to    its   j;raniiiiar.      Hut,    of 
coinvc,  tlic  (!r,(lv  >])C(iali-t  will  wish  to  uii(krstand  the  lanjiuago 
hoth  from  a  literary  and  scicntilic  standpoint.     Such  a  •,'"*'.■  l'"^'- 
inji  mastered  tlic  laniinajic  may  tlicu  he  introlnced  to  the   /tiuly 
of  its  i;raiiimar.     The  scientilic  analysis  of  an  already-mastered 
lanjiiiasc  is  iiiK  rcstini-'  and  easy  for  the  l>ii]:il,  fur  he  thou  rcco^;- 
iiiyes    iacls    with    which     he     is     already    familiar,    tmt     jiroperly 
analyzed   ami   (dassitied;  and   a   few   short   wi'cks,  or  at  the  most 
mouths,  sni'i('(s  for  an   intcliijicnt    mastery  of  what,  if  prescntcil 
ont  of   its  natural   ))lace,   would   VMpiire   almost   as   many  weary 
years  to  he  vvvn  faintly  and  im|)erfeclly  understood.     The  study 
of  formal  fivainmar  should  not  hciin,  until   at  least,  the  course 
in  narrative  prose,  nutlino(l  ahove,  lias  hcon  c()in])leted. 

With  rerard  to  nrose  it  niisilit  he  nuMitionc d  that  the  oourso 
in  re-translation  sh'HiM  not.  after  the  first  l)ook  lias  hoen  read, 
he  continued  /.<»;■/  /w.v<»  with  suhse(]U('nt  readinfj;.  Certain  por- 
tions, of  conr-e,  should  he  selectid  for  daily  practice  in  pro.se 
c(  ni)iositi(>n ;  hut  the  rcadinj;  should  hccome  in  time  much  too 
rapid  to  admit  of  written  transcrii)tion  into  Enjilish,  and  then 
n<;ain  into  (inck.  Tn  time,  pas.sajri's  from  Enj'ish  authors  should 
ho  (.(dectid  for  translation  into  (Jreck.  and  even  >ri,;>inal  comjiosi- 
tion  might  protitahly  1k'  attcmjilcd.  It  will  he  ohserved  that  all 
till  comiv  sition  hitherto  mentioned  has  hceii  in  rontinu'd  pros  >. 
Xo  notic*^  has  hcon  taken  of  the  short  sentence,  which  forms  the 
staple  for  ]irescnt-day  composition.  Of  it  mention  will  shortly 
he  maile. 

The  formal  study  of  the  Gn'ok  grammar,  condnetT'd,  of  course, 
for  scientific  and  n :)t  utilitarian  purposes,  should  proceed  alon-i 
the  lines  of  inductive  rea-ioninj-;.  liy  careful  ohservation  an  1 
analysis  of  the  text-  read,  the  student  should  form  his  own 
grammar,  and  the  teacher  shmild,  hy  judicious  guidance,  en- 
•doavnr  to  hue  the  synthesized  efforts  of  the  student  ohtain  tli>- 
following  gtneral  result:  {n)    A  scientitic  analysis  of  the  alplia- 
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Kit,  K^iidiiiji'  ii|)  to  iIk'  gciu'i'iil  jirliuMi'li'ti  of  ciiiilra'-tiiMi,  (•li>*inii, 
(Tiisis,  !iccciini!itioi\,  etc.;  {!')  tlic  noun,     lloro,  tlir<Mip;li<Mit.  t';iri- 
fi'l  atf'iui'iii  slnmld  lie  liistDWcd   \\\-»n\  the  i'\<v  (■n(rni,!i>  ns  di"- 
tin;!  fn.ni  tin'  skmii.    Tlif  iinnl  aivunfiCUK  nt  <linultl  hv  (tlio  writci' 
Indicates  tlic  claM^ts  !iy  ccrrain  nonn^;  wliich  may  \v  taktn  as  typ^s 
(if  tlicii-  !■(■!*]  rctivc  i'iar*>ii's) :    First    (UcU'iision,    t'las^  1,    yu:*'/ ', 
Claims  :?,  TTsIfJit',    Cliisr*  -.l/noratr.       SVcond  dwK  usion,  C'lils.-i  1. 
fuJ')?;  (Jlasg  l',  rf&vJ"''-     -Mixed  first  and  second  (U donsions,  C'las> 
1,  »-f»,\rr;/?;- Class  2,  vfaf/^rs.  .     Attic  second  dedi  nsion,  Class  1, 
A^V,)?;  Class  -2.  (ii'Mytwv.     Third  declension  (licre  the  classitica- 
tion  sluMiJd  follnw  the  (ienorfll  division  of  the  alphabet),  Class  1, 
mute  stems ;  Sub-class  1 ,  h  mute  stems  ;  Sub-class  2,  tt  mute  stems ; 
Sub-class  ;{,  7T  mute  steins ;  Sub-class  4,  v]  stems ;  (a)  precetled  by 
o,  as  XfMv  ;  (/))  not  preceded  by  ",  as  yiycr»i  Sub-class  o,  neuter 
nouns  with  stems  ending  in  a  r  mute  ;  Class  2,  Liquid  stems:  Class 
'-i,  ?  stems;  Sub-class  1,  masculine  or  feminine  nouns,  as  rpu'/fj)/; ; 
Subclass  2,  neuter  nouns,  as  npos  ;  Class  4,  Vowel  stem  ;  Sub  class  1, 
invariable  vowel  stems,  as  />H(;s  ,•  Sub-class  2,  varial>le  vowel  stems, 
as  7To\i>,  aari  ;  Class  o.  Diphthongal  stems,  as  limaiXn'?.   After  the 
re<>nlar  noun  shi)uld   follow  contract  nouns  in  the  three  dcden- 
Kiuns;  ami  lastlv  irre-nlar  ih.uns.     Next  siiould  follow  the  adjec- 
tives, das-itied'as  follows:   1.   Acljcctives  of  three  terminations, 
tirst    and    seeoml    declensions.      2.  Of   two    terminations,    second 
dieleiisioi;.      :!.   Of  thrto  terminations,   third  ilcclonsion.     4.  Of 
tw..    terminaticms,    third    dicUiision.      .').   Of   throe   terminations, 
tirst  and  third  (hch  nsions.     (i.  ('(nitract  a<ijectiv.  s.     7.    Iirognhir 
adjectives.     Th(  n  slionld  follow  the  f<n-nn>tion  i>f  adv«rbs  from 
aiijectivos  and  the  conii)arison  of  each.     Jn  connection  with  the 
v(  i-h,  the  aim  slionld  be  to  se])arate  the  verb  into  stem  (varyini; 
with  the  tense),  steui-vowel,  and   ]iorsonal  ending.     Six  distinct 
syst(nis  of  ])ersonal  endings  shonhl  be  distinjiuished,  viz.,  primary, 
secondary  and  inii):raiivc  in  both  active  and  middle  voices.     Then 
the  contract  verbs  in  the  present  and  inii)erfect  t(  uses  slionld  bo 
presdite.l.      'J'hoii    the    verbs   ii\     /</    (throe   tenses).      After   the 
verb,  the  pronoun   (on  accoiuif  of  its  great  irreguhirity)   slionld 
l)e  dealt  with,  an<i  lastlv  the  niimevals,  in  eacii  case  dealing  with 
vi'iitilar  forms  tirst,   irreunlariti(  s  and  exceptions  afterwards, 
"with   rii;ar.l   to  s\ntax,  the  following  (dassitication  shonhl  ho 
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(1)   Tlic  \V..nl  No»ii.    ''•  (jcnitivc 
r.   AciMisalivr 
il.    Dative. 
c.   Vocative. 


aixl 


(■2)    The   CliHitie   Xmin. 

(i.  Tlio  Indiroc-t  Stateinoiit. 

.1.    Definite.      />.      ^  "         (J<"-^ti<>"- 

,.      •'  •'         ("oiiiiiiaii<l. 

li.   l,ulet!..ite.(\y.'vvith    sul.j>nu-tive    in    P'-"""'^'   j);;; 
optative     Nvitlmut       «•'     "»     soenutlatv 
M(l\i(Uee.) 
'2.   Tlie  A.ljective. 

1)   The  W..r.l.\.lj. Hive.     <i.   Af^reen.ent  with  noun. 
^  .  /..  The    <'as..     of     th.-     a.ljecti\e 

niixlifving    two     or     more 
Uouns. 


( 


(2)    ThoChu.seAajctive.      a.    Definite. 

/).   Imh'tinito. 

-^.  The  Vevl>. 

(1)  In  n.'ln-et  statement.     «.   Imlieative     i. 

/,.  S\)lijunetive 
f.  Optative 

(2)  In  a  direct  qUr!*tion. 
(:',)   In  a  (lii-ect  eo'umamh 

(4)   Tlu'  vet-hill  a«ljiPiive  in  tio>. 
n.  Per onal  eonstruetiou. 
/).    lm]M'rsiinnl 

4.   The  Adverh. 

( 1)  The  word  adverh. 
(•>)   The  ])tiin-^e  advel-h. 
( :5)   The  plauHe  adverb. 
.1.    Definite. 

a.   Puri.ose     C'lausO. 

r.    1  in\e 

rf.  Conditional  '' 
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p.  t'.iiici  >-ivc(  f)   [uaiTttp   wi'li  participle). 

7.  IMiu'i'. 
//.   Miiiiiifr. 
/.     I)ciir(('. 
11,   lii<i(tiiiili', 

.'..  The  Suli-CluiMi'  (/.'..  a  clause  in  a  Mi-i>w\  or  I'livtlicr  clcgrcc  of 
rtiilidrdiiiatiiiiO. 
rr.   In  iiKJinct  navnitiun. 
''.    In  (itlicr  (•(instruct inn;?. 

(>.   Tnvunlar  ('(lustructirtus. 

The  above  is"  necessarily  in  the  vajjjuost  outline,  and  merely 
indicates  tlie  general  plan  to  Ik-  1'ii11o\v»m1.  In  connd^tiou  witli  tjy; 
.syntax,  as  may  lie  s«en  by  tlic  above  very  coiupreased  ehissitication, 
tlie  niellind  dilTcrs  f>reatly  from  others.  Any  attempt  iu  the 
jiresent  i)a])or  to  deal  with  this  |)ortion  of  our  subject  would  pro- 
lonji  the  ])aper  to  an  undue  length,  ilis  method  of  dealing  wit'i 
(!re  k  syninx  the  writer  has  elaborated  in  tuiiiutc  detail  in  a 
s(  i)arate  paper,  which  might  conveniently  form  an  api)ondix  to 
the  present  thesis. 

Each  sei)arate  subdivision  of  tlie  syntax  should  bo  followed  by 
an  exercise  of  short  Kni,lish  sentences  to  be  turned  into  Unek, 
these  Icing  introducd  hero  for  the  first  time.  It  will  l)e  n»ticcd 
t'lat  bv  this,  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  short  sentences  in  the 
primary  stage,  followed  l)y  continued  prose  in  a  .subsequent  etagc 
of  tlie  student's  ])rogrcPs,  is  reversed.  The  abort  Si^nlenccs,  a^ 
before  nien'ioned,  afford  no  lidp  to  the  student  iu  the  actual 
handling  of  the  Gnek  text.  Their  place  is  accordingly  here, 
wlure  the  grammar  is  sfudi(d  for  the  value  attached  to  the  proooss 
of  scii'utitic  chis  itieation.  They  ar(!  not  regarded  in  this  imtbod 
as  furthering  the  practical  juirposc  of  intelligently  uivdei standing 
the  (Jnek  laiigunge  and  apj-nciating  its  literatur(\ 

The  nieth(.d,  which  has  now  been  outlined,  the  writer  has  spent 
some  y(ars  in  elab nating.  The  jiresent  pajwr  is  a  eompmdium 
of  a  gnat  numlHr  "f  notes  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  tiik(n, 
partly  the  re.nlts  of  his  teaching  ixperitnce.  So  far  a?  somewhat 
liniit((l  opporiunities  would  allow,  he  has  submitted  his  theories 
to  ihe  test  of  actihil  i.racticc,  with  results  which  at  any  rate  were 
i;ali4'i(t  ry  lo  him-clf.     (hie  objecti' n,  amongst  many  which  may 
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„o.siblv  be   urged,  he  hastens    to    anticipate,  nanu-ly,  that    the 
:S  aenuml  'too  nnu-h  fr,an  the  tea. her.   -<l  -"  *    -\ , 
adoptea  except  hy  .  trained  spec.ahst.      It  is  for    "    '    »'^      ''^ 
method  has  l.ein  uutliniHl;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  exp.et  that  a 
Lv^  CO    where  the  value  of  scientific  pedagogy   is  recognized, 
vi?      roide  scientifically  trained  siH^cialists  in,  at  any  rate,  it 
We    centres.     Finally  it  may  he  said  that  tl«  method  anns  at 
arousing  the  self-activifv  of  the  pupil ;  at  U.ad  ng  from  the  vague^ 
ealized!  through  the  careful  examination  ot  PHrt.cular  ,  i^^ 
definitely  understood.     It  aims,  especially,  at  making  the  enjoy 
K^tf  Greek  literature  possible  for  hi  in  who  -i-sh^  ^^f '  ^  f{ 
out  con.pelling  him  to  pay,  as  its  price,  a  lifetime  ol  laborious  toil. 


^ 
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